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the Editor, at 10 Great Queen Street, Ksngevey, London, W.C.2. 


HE miners’ ballot has resulted in the rejection, 
by an overwhelming majority, of the pro- 
posal that wages in the industry shall 
be regulated by the total output of the coalfields. 
The rejection of the scheme had been generally 
regarded as inevitable from the first, but the 
size of the majorities in practically all the areas was 
quite unexpected. There is no doubt at all about 
the unpopularity of the “datum line” idea; but it 
is a mistake to regard the result of the ballot as tanta- 
mount to a repudiation of “‘ payment by results” in 
all its forms. So far as the actual coal-getters are 
concerned, piece-work has always been the normal 
method of wage-payment, and it has been made clear 
that no objection would be raised in principle to a 
consolidation of the flat-rate war advances into tonnage 
prices. There are, however, two reasons for the ex- 
treme unpopularity of the datum line proposal at the 
present time. The first is that, while output may be 
one factor in the regulation of wages, it certainly ought 
not to be the only factor. The second is that a regula- 
tion of each man’s wages in accordance with the total 
output of more than a million men working in all parts 
of the country under the most various conditions is a 
mere caricature of payment by results. To these 
reasons must be added the very strong temporary 
objection to the basing of wages upon output—an 
objection which rests on the belief that, under present 
conditions, output is not mainly under the miners’ 
control. The whole question of the causes of low 
output will have to be fully investigated before any 
proposal for basing wages on output can be brought 
forward with a hope of success. 
* * * 


It is certain, of course, that very many of those who 





do not want a strike. Nevertheless, the position 
created by the vote is such that a strike seenis the only 
way out of the tangle. The members of the Delegate 
Conference are, after all, only delegates; they are the 
leaders and spokesmen, but in the last resort the servants, 
of the rank and file. The strike notices expire on 
Saturday, and at the time of writing the Government 
has taken no steps to arrange any further conference 
with the Miners’ Executive. Very possibly there may 
be such a meeting before the weck-end, but it is hard to 
see what useful purpose it can serve, save that of clearing 
the issue for the fight. The Miners’ Executive evidently 
does not feel itself entitled to recede from the 2s. demand 
or even, in the present temper in the coalfields, to 
order a fresh ballot on the question of an impartial 
tribunal. The Government, on the other hand, cannot 
make any substantial fresh concession without either 
confessing that it has all along been in the wrong or, 
alternatively, acknowledging and bowing to the force 
majeure of the Miners’ Federation. Such a pass need 
perhaps never have been reached, but it has been 
reached, and the outlook is very black. It seems 
probable that by Monday every coal mine in Great 
Britain will be shut down. 
* . * 


Technically the issue of the strike, if it comes, will 
be the double demand originally put forward, for a 
rise in wages of 2s. per shift and a reduction of 14s. 2d. 
per ton on the price charged to the home consumer. 
Actually, of course, the second part of the demand, 
having been allowed to lapse, cannot be effectively 
revived, and will play but a small part in the minds 
either of the miners or of the public. As for the es- 
sential claim—for increased wages—we believe it is 
a just one, on the basis of the increased cost of living. 
But the Government having disputed, and quite 
plausibly disputed, the figures on which it is based, 
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it is to be profoundly regretted that the miners should 
have declined investigation by a tribunal of agreed 
composition, and should thus have put themselves in 
the wrong with the public from the outset. It is true 
that the miners, living as they do a life apart, in almost 
wholly segregated communities, are less sensitive than 
any other group of workers to the influence of public 
opinion, Nevertheless, public opinion is a crucial 
consideration for them, for if it be ranged behind the 
Government the Government will hold out and win, 
in spite of the intrinsic justice of the miners’ claims. 
It is perhaps a lesson which the miners have still to 
learn—that it is necessary not only to have a just cause, 
but to convince the public that it is just. But that 
they should learn it in such a way is at best a very 
great disaster. 
* * * 

Once the miners are out it will be very difficult to 
get them back. Probably, unless the Government 
gives way, there will be no serious weakening on the 
men’s side for at least a couple of months; and the 
results of such a stoppage are very difficult to caleulate— 
or to exaggerate. The foreigner will be the first to 
suffer, for all export of coal will stop instantly, As the 
weeks pass, industry after industry will have to shut 
down for lack of fuel. Unemployment will assume 
entirely unprecedented proportions, and privation in an 
extreme form will visit half the homes of Great Britain. 
The aggregate suffering will be far greater than any 
endured by the home population during the war. 
And the revenue, on which our national solvency is 
founded, will suffer to the extent of scores of millions 
of pounds. Is the picture too black? We would 
readily believe so, if we could. It may be, of course, 
that the Triple Alliance will hold together, and that the 
railwaymen and transport workers will support the 
miners. In that case the crisis may be shorter, but the 
situation will come very near to revolution. Who can 
tell? The working classes of this country are not 
Bolsheviks, but they have not the patience or the 
meekness of pre-war days. 

* * * 


The situation which has arisen in Lithuania is very 
difficult and unfortunate but not unexpected. The 
encouragement given to the Poles from Paris and 
London made it inevitable that they should seek to 
realise the maximum of their ambitions. That the 
Vilna coup was executed with the tacit, if not the 
active, consent of the Warsaw Government seems to 
be generally assumed ; and certainly it seems improbable 
that the Polish authorities could now intervene effec- 
tively even if they wished to. At all events the essen- 
tial facts are that Poland, having ended, for the time 
being, her war with Russia, is officially or unofficially 
at war with Lithuania. And it is curious to observe 
that the Polish occupation of Vilna is more widely 
deprecated in France, as well as in England, than any- 
thing that the Poles have yet done. Yet the Poles 


have a far stronger claim, on both ethnological and 
historical grounds, to the Vilna district than they have 
to Eastern Galicia—about which scarcely a protest 
has been uttered. We suppose that eventually they 
will have to give up Vilna, but it is safe to predict that 
the very strongest measures will be necessary before 
that surrender is made. 


There is still no sign of any unravelling of our Meso- 
potamian entanglement. The War Office continues to 
issue reports of risings, raids and punitive bombing 
expeditions. Sir Perey Cox talks in a serious, though 
hopeful, vein of his task of creating ‘a fully Arab 
Government with British assistance,” but is careful to 
warn his hearers that nothing can be done whilst 
anarchy and brigandage are rife. Lord Curzon, un- 
moved by the criticism of the Government’s policy— 
or lack of policy—makes solemn pronouncements full 
of noble sentiments and reassuring metaphors, which 
leave us where we were before—in the dark. The 
expansion of the British Empire in Central Asia, he 
Says, is now at an end. Our business is “to make 
islets in the ocean, spaces in the chaos, landing-places 
in the storm,” to give security—notably in Persia and 
Mesopotamia. All these comfortable words mask ugly 
facts and dangerous theories. We have large forces 
in Mesopotamia. The Arabs do not want them. Yet 
they are to stay there, we suppose, to guard the “ islets 
in the ocean.” The British public does not want them 
there, yet it is to be forced to pay, and pay heavily, for 
them, to “give security.” Security for whom or 
what? There was a remarkable sentence in Lord 
Curzon’s speech, in which he said that the solution of 
the problems of the Middle East “ depended most 
upon the security of India, and in the second place on 
how a peaceful evolution of these countries to a happier 
state could be expedited.” If this means that our 
policy is to control Mesopotamia in such a way as to 
make it a protection for India, we say that it is a policy 
which is mistaken in fact, and immoral in principle. 
Is it really to secure India that the desires of the Arabs 
and of the British people are to be subordinated? Or 
is it to secure the oil merchants ? 

* * * 


The Financial Conference promoted by the League of 
Nations at Brussels, which closed at the end of last 
week, marks on the whole a decided step forward. It 
has produced, as we expected it would, valuable detailed 
information from all countries, and an equally valuable 
interchange of views. It has shown that the idea of 
international co-operation together with more intelligent 
economic doctrines have made headway. Its practical 
proposals have proved better than we feared they might 
be after reading the reports of the opening sessions, 
though they still fall a good deal short of the ideal. 
They include, besides the inevitable general exhorta- 
tions to everybody to work harder and spend less, 
demands that floating debts should be funded, more 
drastic taxation imposed, and armaments reduced. A 
plan is propounded for an international organisation to 
supply cin and the importance of free—or at least 
freer—trade is emphasised. The translation into prac- 
tice of all these resolutions will, of course, in the last 
resort depend on the will of the various Governments. 
The true test will come when the Jingoes and pluto- 
crats and pinchbeck economists, who rule large parts 
of Europe, are asked to cut down their armies, or tax 
themselves or level their ridiculous customs barriers. 
The need of all these things, and more, was shown 
very clearly by the unofficial Economic Conference held 
in London this week. Some of its conclusions point 
to important gaps left in the Brussels programme. It 
is, for instance, obviously vital to the reconstruction of 
Europe that Germany and Austria should come into 
the League, and that the “ reparations ” question should 
be fairly settled. It is also vital, as Sir William 
Beveridge urged, that there should be a proper distribu- 
tion among the several States of coal and raw materials, 
organised by an international body. If such a body 
can be formed, as it should as an arm of the League of 
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Nations, it will not ye d make for economic revival, 
but will strengthen in other directions the power of the 
League and the principles for which it stands. 

* * * 


The Majority Socialists and the Independents of 
Germany~ have both been in conference during the 
present week. The Majority Party has been mainly 
occupied in considering the terms upon which it could 
again consent to assume a share in the responsibilities 
of Government. Its first decision appears to be that 
it could do this, in any case, only in coalition with 
Parties which are definitely republican in principle—a 
determination which would exclude the possibility of 
co-operation with the German People’s Party or entry 
into the present coalition unless the People’s Party were 
to withdraw. Secondly, the Socialists would insist on a 
real democratisation of the Reichwehr, which, under the 
present control, they regard as a tool in the hands of 
monarchist elements. Thirdly, they would demand 
immediate measures for the socialisation of those 
industries which they regard as “ripe” for such a 
measure—above all, of the mining industry. It is 
difficult to know how far these are to be regarded as 
minimum conditions, or how far they would be modified 
in accordance with considerations of political expedi- 
ency. In Y cw however they are now intended, 
they would probably be susceptible to modification, 
and it seems to be clear enough that the Majority 
Socialists are not anxious at present to tie themselves 
down to a definite political programme which might 
prove a source of serious embarrassment under changing 
conditions, not only in German politics in the wider 
sense, but also in German Socialism. The Majority 
leaders are certainly watching with the greatest atten- 
tion the developments at the conference of the Inde- 
pendents at Halle. 

* * * 

This Conference, it now seems certain, will result in 
splitting the Independent Socialist Party definitely 
into two groups. As we write, the first vote on the 
question of affiliation to the Third International has 
been disallowed because votes were cast by many who 
were not delegates; but it seems probable that, when 
the vote is taken again, there will be a majority in 
favour of affiliation. If this is so, it is stated that the 
right wing of the Party will secede and re-form the 
Independent Party on a new basis, while the victorious 
Left will proceed to coalesce with the Communists. 
Even, however, if the vote goes the other way, the result 
is not likely to be very different. In that case the Left 
will secede, and the Right will be in a position to use the 
machinery of the Party to carry on. Either result will 
raise at once the question of whether the surviving 
Independents intend to continue permanently as a 
separate Party, or whether they will coalesce again with 
the Majority Socialists, from whom they parted com- 
pany on issues connected with the war. If they elect 
to remain as a separate Party, there is the question of 
whether they will carry on the somewhat ineffective 
and unconstructive tradition of the Independents, or 
whether, having become at last a more homogeneous 
group, they will succeed in striking out a practical 
and constructive policy of their own. If they can do 
this, which is very doubtful, they have a remarkable 
opportunity ; if they cannot, then coalescence with the 
Majority Socialists may be ex ed. The principal 
immediate effect of the Halle split will be the constitu- 
tion of a unified German Communist Party, which, if 
economic conditions continue to go from bad to worse, 
may become a force to be reckoned with not only by 
the other German Parties but by the Allies. 

x * * 


Unrest is again accumulating on the railways. A 


vast number of points arising out of last year’s national 
settlement still remain to be dealt with, and the Trade 
Unions complain of systematic evasions and delays on 





the part of the Ministry of Transport. The “ grade”’ 
conferences and committees which form an integral 
ear of the semi-official machinery of the various 

nions have been passing resolutions of increasing 
vehemence protesting against the failure to settle their 
outstanding claims, and a dangerous situation is being 
created. Serious trouble has arisen, moreover, in 
connection with the Advisory Committee to the Trans- 
port Ministry on which the Trade Unions were given 
representation. At the time when this Committee was 
set up, we pointed out that, in view of its lack of powers, 
it was quite a mistake to regard it as in any sense meeting 
the demand for a share in the control of management. 
There can be no doubt, however, that the Union leaders 
did regard it, and that it suited the Government that 
they should regard it, as conceding a measure of control, 
It now appears that the Committee has held only one 
meeting, which was largely formal, that the N.U.R. has 
been refused permission to place on the agenda for the 
next meeting matters which it desires to raise, and that, 
according to statements made from the Ministry of 
Transport, the Committee was never intended to be a 
““management body.” This might have been evident 
from the first; but the fact remains that it was not 
realised by the railwaymen, and that Mr. Cramp, 
Industrial Secretary of the N.U.R., is now publicly 
threatening to resign from it, and so raise again the 
whole question of the railwaymen’s claim to a share 
in “ control.” 

* . * 


An Irish correspondent writes:—Though two 
creameries have been burned and an attempt made 
to blow up Cork City Hail, there has been a slackening 
of the reprisals campaign during the week. In Ireland 
at least the view -prevails that the authors of the 
campaign did not consider it politic that the moral of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s condonation of reprisals at Car- 
narvon should be driven home too rudely by another 
series of flaming arguments like Balbriggan, Mallow, 
and Trim. Whether the shootings and house-burnings 
are to continue or not, it is clear that the Government 
are preparing a new offensive, and for this purpose 
have fallen back on the weapon of the economic blockade. 
During the last couple of months hostilities between 
the authorities and the Irish railwaymen, who refuse 
to work trains carrying troops and munitions, have been 
suspended by an unofficial truce, brought about largely 
by the reluctance of the companies to take drastic 
action against their men, and thereby paralyse all 
their services. The Irish Executive was known to 
sympathise with the companies, but Sir Eric Geddes, 
crossing in person to Ireland as the agent of the Cabinet, 
has ordered the war to be renewed, with the threat to 
directors and shareholders that failure to dismiss 
workers who refuse to handle munitions will be followed 
by the forfeiture of the railway subsidy. 

* * * 


As a result of the summer dispute five hundred 
miles of rail, principally in the West, have been closed 
down, and it is generally believed that by a process of 
speeding-up the Government are confident of putting 
most of the Irish systems out of action inside the next 
few weeks. On all the main lines parties of troops 
have during the last few days presented themselves as 
passengers, and the refusal of guards and engine-drivers 
to carry them has been followed by instant dismissal. 
At Armagh a signalman who refused to work a troop 
train was arrested, and is to be tried by court-martial. 
Hitherto the Government have refrained from pushing 
the dispute with the railwaymen to extremes, knowing 
that its effect would be to hit their supporters as hard 
as their opponents. Apparently they now regard the 
situation as so desperate that they are prepared to 

unish ten thousand of the innocent on the chance of 
urting one of the guilty. The theory is that if things 
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are made sufficiently uncomfortable for the average 
Irishman he will turn and rend not his tormentors but 
Sinn Fein. Superficially, it may be possible to make a 
more plausible defence for stopping the trains than for 
lynch law as administered by the “ Black and Tans,” 
but politically one policy is as hopeless as the other. 


x * x 


PouiticaL CORRESPONDENT writes :—Criticism of the 
Government’s Irish policy in the debates to be opened 
next week will naturally concentrate on three points— 

(1) the Prime Minister’s approval of reprisals ; (2) the motive for 
his perseverance with a mock Home Rule scheme ; and (3) his 
repeated but hitherto uncorroborated assertion that the people on 
whom this so-called boon is to be conferred were in treasonable 
touch during the war with the German submarines. As to the 
third point, it is worth noting that it offers to Lord Salisbury and 
the other Unionist Diehards a plausible argument for the destruc- 
tion of everything in the Government Bill except its only genuine 
clause—namely, that by which the Home Rule Act of 1914 is 
repealed. If Mr. Lloyd George had desired this end, while at the 
same time seeking to evade personal responsibility for it, he could 
not have proceeded more cunningly. 
* * * 

On the subject of reprisals, the challenge may be expected to 
come from men of all parties, and from the Lords as well as the 
Commons. It is not a question, as the Prime Minister trices to 
make out, of whether Policeman B should be permitted to return 
Sinn Feiner A’s fire, but whether Black-and-Tan C, in revenge 
for A’s attack on B, is to be officially supported in smashing up 
the rest of the alphabet of civilisation. In this connection I 
would suggest to Lord Henry Bentinck (to whom I think the 
promise was originally made) that he might now invite Mr. Bonar 
Law to redeem his undertaking of last April, to bring the Govern- 
ment to an end should it prove within a “‘ reasonable time ”’ to 
have failed to restore to Ireland “* reasonable conditions.” 

* * * 

Rather disappointingly, as I am inclined to think, the ‘* reason- 
able time ” thus assigned to the Government’s, and therefore the 
Parliament’s, life is now seen to be stretching out to the full 
quinquennial period. As usual, the signs are to be read in the 
rival oracles of the Coalition, one of which, some days in advance 
of the Welsh speeches, accurately predicted the direction of the 
Prime Minister’s reactionary swerve, while another, in its com- 
ments on the great surrender, drew the significant conclusion that 
the Ministry would now be able to continue pretty much on its 
existing lines. In other words, a fresh bargain in the interests 
of the dominant section—the Youngerites postponing their 
pressure for an immediate anti-Labour election (in which, 
incidentally, the Lloyd George Liberals would have been extin- 
guished) in consideration for Mr. George’s toeing of the line. 
Thus is confirmed the inference drawn by the cynical a few weeks 
ago from the curious rumours then afloat of a revived Downing 
Street craving for Liberal reunion. Such reports have a way of 
recurring whenever Mr. Lloyd George, as he himself might say, 
gets under the weather. 

* * * 

Another recurring feature of those internal struggles is the Prime 
Minister’s trick of publicly reminding his Unionist colleagues that 
he is their master and might dismiss them from the Cabinet if he 
chose. An admonition of this kind was addressed the other day 
to Sir Robert Horne, who was indirectly warned (by way, of 
course, of illustrating the incredible follies of the old-fashioned 
party system) that a return to party government would mean 
that Mr. Lloyd George would be obliged to give him his congé. 
Quite a delusion. All that would happen in such an event would 
be that Mr. Lloyd George, being in a small minority in this 
Parliament in comparison with Sir Robert Horne and the other 
Unionist Ministers, would have to take his own congé—a retort, 
by the way, gently insinuated by Mr. Bonar Law some time ago, 
in reply to an earlier airing of the same fallacy. 

* * . 

Discussion continues as to the possibility of a Liberal-Labour 
entente in the constituencies, directed to the purpose of over- 
throwing the present Government. I imagine the first move, 


if it is to be effective, will have to come from the constituencies 
themselves, possibly in the form—such as one might imagine in 
the West Riding or Manchester area—of a locally-agreed arrange- 
ment for a division of seats. One such example would soon be 
followed by others, and also, I have no doubt, by an alarmed 
rush to the country by the Government before the infection should 


become general. 
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anonymous writer has lately declared that 
*“no one since Napoleon has appeared on the 
earth who attracts so universal an interest 
as Mr. Lloyd George.” ‘ This,” he adds, “is rather 
a startling thought.” It is certainly a startling 
thought, so unflattering to our times and to our genera- 
tion that it is hard to entertain it; yet it seems harder 
to dismiss it. This, at any rate, must be admitted, 
that Mr. Lloyd George, through a combination of talent 
and opportunity, has achieved a position of greater 
personal power throughout the world than any politician 
in history has ever held. There was a moment two years 
ago when the authority of President Wilson seemed 
even greater, but at the first test, the first touch of 
European realities, it vanished, and since then Mr. 
Lloyd George’s position has remained unchallenged. 
Nine-tenths of that position he owes, of course, to the 
fact that he was the Prime Minister of a victorious Great 
Britain at the end of a universal war, but the other 
tenth he owes undoubtedly to his own gifts, his light- 
ning perception, his personal ascendency in council and 
his unique political dexterity. If no man ever had 
a greater opportunity, no man ever was readier to seize it. 
How far, having seized it, he has misused it is another 
question on which opinions will always differ. The plea 
which he put forward in a recent interview, in defence of 
the Peace of Versailles, that it was the best peace to which 
France could be persuaded to put her signature, is 
scarcely likely to be accepted by posterity as an adequate 
justification of the part which he played in Paris; but 
neither can it be altogether rejected. We do not think 
it can be fairly said that his influence in the councils of 
Europe during the past two years has, on the whole, 
been an evil influence. He is to be blamed less for what 
he has done than for what he has left undone, less for 
what he has proposed than for what he has consented to. 
And it must, we think, further be admitted that after 
two years of his leadership in peace, the material 
prestige and influence of Great Britain throughout the 
world, though they might stand higher still and might 
certainly be employed to serve far nobler and wiser 
aims, yet stand as high as they have ever stood. 

So much we believe history will grant in favour of 
Mr. Lloyd George. But what will history have further 
to say concerning a statesman who, occupying a position 
so unprecedented, recognised everywhere and in a 
unique degree as the chief responsible spokesman of 
civilisation, yet delivered the speech which Mr. Lloyd 
George delivered at Carnarvon last Saturday? That 
such a speech should be tolerated at all is perhaps the 
greatest tribute that has ever been paid to the personal 
fascination which Mr. Lloyd George exercises upon his 
colleagues and upon his audiences. In any attempt to 
characterise it justly words must fail. It seemed to 
plumb the very depths of base and disreputable dema- 
gogy. By such a speech any other man in public life 
would have been destroyed, consumed in a general 
blaze of moral indignation. But Mr. Lloyd George is 
somehow judged by standards different from those 
applied to other men. His lack of principle is so 
universally recognised that his rascality has ceased to 
shock, ceased almost to be noticed. He has no need 
to observe the rules of logic, or dignity, or even common 
decency. He can insult the intelligence of his audiences 
as he pleases and they will no more be offended than 
they would be by the patter of a cheap-jack. His is 
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the almost invulnerable popularity of the clever rogue 
or the free-handed highwayman, who cannot be judged, 
because to tolerate him at all is to abandon all recog- 
nised standards of judgment. 

Primarily, the speech at Carnavon was a defence, 
impudently dishonest and intolerably frivolous, of 
the most barbarous policy for which any civilised 
government has made itself responsible in modern 
times, a policy as atrocious in every particular as 
that of Germany in Belgium, but without the excuse 
that may be claimed by a nation fighting for its life. 
“ Reprisals, indeed !’’ cried the Prime Minister, with a 
counterfeit of moral indignation, which cannot even 
have deceived the audience of his own countrymen 
which he was addressing. ‘“ Are the police in Ireland to 
stand to be shot down like dogs in the street without 
any attempt to defend themselves ?... 

“I will give you one case. Five policemen were driving along 

a road in Ireland. They were suddenly fired at by civilians 

with soft-nosed explosive bullets. A second car with 
police came up in two minutes they saw their com- 
rades not merely murdered, but mutilated. They found the men 
who were undoubtedly the assassins and they shot them. 

(Cheers.) That is called ‘ reprisals ’—that is called ‘ murder.’ ”’ 
If in the circumstances described there was no arrest 
and no trial, then of course it was a case of “‘ murder” 
—however explicable or justifiable. But the point is 
that the Prime Minister knew, and his audience knew, 
and all the world knows, that such incidents, if they 
have occurred, have nothing to do with the charge 
that has been brought against the Government, and 
that the word “ reprisals” has never been applied to 
the case of policemen defending themselves, shooting 
their assailants, or even executing their assassins by 
lynch law. The policy of “reprisals” as now in 
operation in Ireland is a policy conceived in cold blood 
and carried out in cold blood, and its purpose and 
method is not to punish assassins but so to punish 
and terrify the innocent as to force them to bring 
pressure to bear upon the guilty. That is the under- 
lying principle of the plan, and it is a principle for 
which “barbarism” is the only word. The policy serves, 
it is true, another purpose—namely, as a convenient 
cover for the informal execution of a number of 
men who are not assassins but who — on _ informa- 
tion supplied, we understand, by General Lucas 
after his escape from the hands of the Sinn 
Feiners—are believed by the authorities to be the 
corner stones of the Sinn Fein organisation. But, 
primarily, it is a policy of deliberate “ frightfulness.”’ 
If, indeed, there be nothing in “ reprisals”’ save the 
hot-blooded vengeance of men intolerably provoked by 
the murder of their comrades, what did Sir Hamar 
Greenwood mean when, in his speech on Wednesday 
in Belfast, he declared ‘“‘ We are breaking the terror. 
In many countries the boycott of police has ceased, 
and it will cease all over”? Plainly it implies that 
“reprisals” are aimed not at murder but at the 
peaceful weapon of the boycott. 

What “ reprisals’ really are cannot be better des- 
cribed than in the words of Lord Grey and Lord Robert 
Cecil. “It is alleged,” they wrote in their joint letter, 
published in the press on Thursday, “on apparently 
overwhelming evidence 





that the armed forces of the Crown have for months past 
systematically burnt or destroyed buildings and other pro- 
perty in the towns and villages and farms of Ireland; that 
_ they have fired rifles and thrown bombs at random, killing 
and wounding inhabitants; that they have driven women 
and children of all ages and in all conditions of health in terror 
to the fields and mountains.” 


That is the charge, and the Prime Minister did not even 
refer toit. Day by day the police are burning down not 
only creameries by the score, but public buildings, 
town halls, factories, shops and eottages. And this is 
being done under orders. The Manchester Guardian 
reports, for instance, the case of Mrs. McCarthy, of 
Tulla, County Clare. A party of military in charge 
of an officer visited her house. 

The officer informed her that he had come to burn the house, 
and produced a document which, he stated, he had received 
from headquarters that morning ordering him to burn her 
house. The house was burned to the ground, and 
also a barn full of hay. 

The same procedure was gone through at Moloney’s house, 
the headquarters’ document being again produced by the 
officer in charge. 


It should be added that the infuriated English soldiers, 
provoked, according to the Prime Minister, by outrages 
““more than human nature could tolerate,” worked 
hard to help Mrs. McCarthy to get her furniture out of 
her house in the forty-five minutes which was allowed 
for that purpose. 

The Prime Minister knows all about this policy. 
No one knows more. Yet, in all his speech, he only 
made one reference, and that an indirect one, to the 
campaign of official arson. “ Sir Horace Plunkett!” he 
sneered, “ He is a very intelligent man but he represents 
no one. He cannot even speak for his creameries. 
(Laughter.)’’ That surely was the meanest and most 
despicable gibe that has ever fallen from the lips even of 
“the little wizard from Wales.”” One wonders that even in 
Carnarvon there was no one on the platform man enough 
to stand up and hit the speaker in the face—in accordance 
with his own doctrine of intolerable provocation. There 
seems not even to have been a cry of “Shame.” Sir 
Horace Plunkett is no party man; it may well be that 
he is too persistently “ moderate” to have very many 
political supporters in a country like Ireland. But by 
universal consent, with his agricultural organisation 
and his co-operative creameries, he has done more for 
the real welfare of Ireland than any other living man ; 
and now for months he has been watching policemen 
burning his creameries, the destruction of his life-work 
by the orders of the British Government. 

How widely will Lord Grey and Lord Robert Cecil 
be supported in their protest? That it seems to us 
is a question of immense moment. The answer toit will 
not only affect the whole future relations between Great 
Britain and Ireland, but will show how far and how deep 
the present demoralisation of English public life has 
gone. It is not a party question. Indeed, it might 
reasonably be expected that the most emphatic protest 
against such doctrines of anarchy and cowardice as 
were preached by Mr. Lloyd George at Carnarvon 
should come from the Conservative side. For if the 
Conservative Party does not stand for law and order, 
for constitutionalism, and for the honourable traditions 
of government inherited from past generations of 
British statesmen, then it stands for nothing. If what 
is going on in Ireland to-day is permissible, then every- 
thing is permissible. If lives and property have no 
sanctity in Ireland, even in the eyes of the Government, 
how are they to be held sacred anywhere in the eyes 
of those who wish to overturn the existing order of 
society ? What have Mr. Long and Mr. Chamberlain 
and Mr. Fisher to say to the Carnarvon speech? After 
the Prime Minister, it is upon these men and their 
supporters that the heaviest responsibility rests; for 
they have the power to bring such pressure to bear 
as would put an end to the monstrous and disastrous 
policy upon which the Prime Minister and his immediate 

henchmen have embarked. 
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THE 
SPREAD OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


OR the first time since the Industrial Revolution of 
F more than a century ago, the mass of the people of 
Great Britain found, under the conditions created 
by the war, security against unemployment. Even more 
than at the time of the greatest trade booms of the nine- 
teenth century, there was work for all—a growing demand 
for labour that could not be satisfied. It is true that there 
were huge disadvantages accompanying this temporary 
boon of economic security—ceaseless anxiety about sons, 
brothers, husbands and friends in the fighting lines, work 
under repressive conditions in the factories at home, in- 
creased difficulty in finding somewhere to live, a growing 
burden of high prices. But in that one respect at least the 
conditions of war-time lifted a heavy load off the minds of 
the working-class. They might feel the pressure of the 
increased cost of living; but the vast majority of them at 
least had not to fear that sudden stoppage of the family 
income which unemployment involves. Work was regular, 
as it had never been before, and short time was confined to a 
comparatively narrow range of trades or else compensated 
by special emergency arrangements. 

While this state of affairs existed, the statement was con- 
stantly made, by employers and statesmen as well as by 
Labour leaders, that never would the old conditions of 
economic insecurity be allowed to return. We had done, 
it was said, with the times when the average wage-earner 
could not know beyond the week, or even beyond the day, 
whether his income would continue. When war conditions 
passed, the nation would make it its business to see that the 
old bad times did not return, and that some adequate pro- 
vision was made for the economic security of the wage- 
earners. 

To-day, in official circles at least, they have ceased to 
use such language. Instead of making preparations for 
dealing with the unemployment problem while war con- 
ditions still continued, the Government, although it 
appointed one Committee after another to report upon the 
question, took no action until the war was actually at an 
end. It was then compelled to improvise suddenly a waste- 
ful and ill-administered system of unemployment donation, 
as a purely temporary measure for dealing with the distress. 
Discontent was thus stifled for the moment; but the pro- 
blem remained unsolved. It was not until the present year 
that the Government passed into law, resisting all the 
Labour amendments of substance, and even rejecting those 
which were carried by a majority during the Committee 
stage, its measure for dealing with the question. This ridi- 
culous mouse, born after so long a travail, was merely an 
extension to all trades, with very few exceptions, of the pre- 
war system of contributory unemployment insurance. The 
benefits provided were, in terms of purchasing power, even 
considerably less than those provided in the insured trades 
before the war. Seven shillings a week was a miserable 
enough rate of benefit in pre-war days ; but fifteen shillings 
a week now is even more inadequate. Moreover, the in- 
sufficiency of the benefit is not the only, or even the main, 
ground for complaint about the new Act. The central fact 
about it is that it has been drawn purely as a relief measure 
and that it contains nothing designed either to prevent the 
occurrence of unemployment or, where it does occur, to 
ensure the maintenance of the worker at a standard of life 
approximating to that to which he is accustomed. 

This measure, such as it is, comes into force next month. 
Its only redeeming feature is the clause under which in- 
dustries which choose to fix up special schemes of their own 
are allowed virtually to contract out of the Act by making 
for their workers a provision for unemployment equal or 
superior to that which it affords. ‘This clause, however, is 
hedged round with so many restrictions and conditions as to 
prevent the majority of industries from taking advantage of 


it, and, in nearly all cases, to involve a long period of delay 
before any special scheme can be brought into operation. 

Meanwhile, with rapid strides, unemployment is returning. 
Statisticians may still console themselves by demonstrating 
that, judged by pre-war standards, the number of unem- 
ployed persons registering at the Employment Exchanges 
is not excessive; but this is extraordinarily cold comfort 
for the workers, who find themselves now again menaced 
by the sudden termination of earnings which they have 
come, during the last few years, to look upon as regular and 
assured. It may have been foolishly sanguine of the wage- 
earners to mistake the artificial prosperity and regularity of 
wartime for reality ; but it was an error in which they were 
most certainly encouraged by employers and politicians alike. 
Now, employment is already “ not good ” even by the pre- 
war standards, and, during the last few weeks, the curve 
which represents it has been rising with extraordinary 
steepness. Nor does this curve fully represent the facts of 
the position; for many industries are already working 
systematic “ short time” in preference to discharging their 
workers, and others, including the cotton industry, are 
considering the expediency of following this example. 

In short, everybody agrees that we must look forward to 
a bad winter, accompanied by considerable distress among 
large classes of workers, particularly the less skilled and the 
less organised. With the withdrawal of the artificial pro- 
tection of wages under the Wages (Temporary Regulation) 
Act, which has just expired, this is likely to mean reduced 
wages in the case of unorganised workers, and especially of 
women ; for the piecemeal extension of the Trade Boards 
Act has still left many hundreds of thousands of such 
workers unprotected. This, in face of the still rapidly rising 
prices to which we are told by the Food Minister and other 
Government spokesmen to expect, means further distress. 
The’ better-paid and better organised workers may succeed 
in maintaining their position for the present; but at the 
least there are millions who will be likely to suffer. 

In all this prospect, the central fact is the return of 
unemployment as a normal incident of industrial life, not 
because of over-production—for there was never so vast a 
human demand for goods and services waiting to be satis- 
fied—but because neither in this country nor in others do 
human and economic demands coincide. Bad trade, in 
other words decreased economic demand is setting in, and 
the incidence of this bad trade is far heavier upon the wage- 
earners than upon the employers. For the latter it is largely 
off-set by the still rising prices which their products command, 
especially on a reduced output; for the workers, it means 
unemployment or under-employment without compensation. 

Everyone to whom the blessed word “ Reconstruction ”’ 
has meant anything serious at all will agree that the wage- 
earners must not be asked to shoulder again the burden 
which they bore, on the whole so acquiescently, before the 
war. They must not be forced back into the insecurity 
which unemployment and under-employment involve. Even 
if trade is bad, the burden must not fall upon them as it has 
fallen in the past. That it shall not be allowed so to fall is 
the demand which is being made through all the sections of 
the Trade Union Movement. It is the demand which 
mainly prompted the opposition to the Government’s 
Unemployment Act, which nevertheless the Unions are 
being driven to accept because it is better than nothing at 
all. It is the demand voiced by the Trades Union Congress 
at Portsmouth, when it endorsed the claim that each industry 
should maintain its own necessary reserve of labour. It is 
the essential feature of the scheme put forward by the 
Transport Workers’ Federation on behalf of its waterside 
members, under which every registered docker would be 
entitled, work or no work, to the national minimum wage 
already established by agreement. It is at the back of the 
inadequate proposal, to which the Ministry of Health is 
reported to have agreed, for a guarantee of part wage to all 
operatives in the building trades, despite seasonal and 
other difficulties in the way of absolutely regular work. 
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It is, of course, true that if a worker has to be maintained 
when he is not working at his customary standard of life, 
then, no matter whether the money is found by his employer, 
or by the State, or by the worker himself, the charge must 
really fall upon those members of the community who are 
at work. We do not, by setting up schemes under which 
either each industry or the State is to maintain the unem- 
ployed, automatically create thereby a fresh store of food, 
clothing and other necessaries. We do, however, by im- 
mensely steadying home demand greatly reduce the inci- 
dence of trade fluctuations, and thereby go some distance 
towards the actual provision of work for those whose main- 
tenance we have guaranteed. In stabilising purchasing 
power, we at the same time greatly reduce the actual claims 
that are likely to be made upon the guarantees which we 
give. If we adopt the method of “ industrial maintenance,” 
as proposed by the dockers, we also give to every employer 
and to every industry that can be brought under such a 
scheme a direct incentive to the fullest utilisation of labour, 
by making unemployed labour a direct charge upon the 
profits of employed labour. Such a scheme would often 
decide in favour of increased employment and production 
an employer who now, after wavering, decides to reduce 
his wages bill and his output in the hope of making a higher 
profit by restricting production and maintaining prices 
than by selling a larger production at a lower price. 


We believe that the course which the Court of Inquiry 
has urged upon the employers in the waterside industry, 
the course which the employers and workers in the building 
industry have agreed to adopt, though in an inadequate 
form, will be followed by many other industries, even if it 
is not at present practicable for all. But its adoption, 
however fully its urgency is recognised, will of necessity 
take time, and its extension, especially in face of the adoption 
by the Gevernment of a different policy, will probably be 
gradual and experimental. The unemployment problem, 
however, is with us here and now, and, if we once allow it 
to become again a normal feature of our industrial system, 
it will become very much more difficult to deal with than it is 
at the present time. We ought to make haste to establish, 
in every industry that is so organised as to make it possible, 
the principle of industrial maintenance ; but we ought also 
at once to take steps to prevent the problem at least from 
attaining to its pre-war proportions. What, in addition to 
drafting schemes for early adoption, can we do immediately ? 

Everyone knows that, under present conditions, fifteen 
shillings a week is no use, and that, even if many Trade 
Unions are prepared to supplement the State benefit, there 
are also many that cannot because the poorer workers 
whom they mainly organise cannot afford to pay. Immedi- 
ately, then, the rate of benefit ought, by a short amending 
Act, to be substantially raised, and at the same time the 
facilities under the Act for special industrial schemes, and 
the assistance available for such schemes from public funds, 
ought to be substantially increased. It is impracticable in 
a State scheme to guarantee to the various classes of workers 
the maintenance in unemployment of their respective 
standards of life—that is a matter for industrial schemes— 
but benefit ought at once, without raising of contributions, 
to be placed on such a level as to assure by itself to every 
unemployed worker, at least a real minimum standard of 
life. This is not a permanent solution: it is an urgent 
temporary measure designed to prevent the return of 
economic insecurity to the homes of the people, and to 
last only until more effective remedies have been applied. 


It is, of course, true that the ultimate remedy for bad trade 
is good trade, and that what is wanted in order to make good 
trade possible is an effective restoration of international 
economic relations and of a world balance of purchasing 
power. But everyone is aware that Governments have the 


power, if they have the will, by proper allocations of public 
work, greatly to reduce, if not to eliminate, the results in 
unemployment of trade fluctuations. Our views on this 
point have been set out so often that there is no need to 





detail them again. Let the Government take these steps, 
let it further amend the Unemployment Act on the lines 
suggested, and, not content with this, use all its power and 
influence to promote the carrying into effect by every 
possible industry of its own scheme of maintenance. And 
let it do this, because the return of habitual insecurity to 
the life and consciousness of the worker would be a national! 
disaster, upon the full perils of which, whether they result 
in degradation or in revolt, it is the business of every citizen 
to reflect to-day. Unemployment and economic insecurity 
are stealing back upon us fast. The remedies are known, 
and certain. Shall we have the courage to apply them now, 
before the“disease has gone too far for easy cure ? 


STATE POLITICS IN AUSTRALIA 


MELBOURNE, August 20th. 


HE interpretation of Australian politics with its 
seven Posllemente must constitute a riddle to 
the outside student unless he possesses the key 

to the maze. This key is the distinction between National 
politics conducted in the Commonwealth Parliament under 
the Federal Constitution and State politics conducted 
separately by each of the six constituent Sovereign States. 
The possibility of confusion is very largely due to the fact 
that these governing bodies all enjoy similar Parliamentary 
organisations. As National affairs are transacted in the 
Federal Parliament, the Government is appropriately 
organised upon the Cabinet system. But the same elaborate 
organisation is utilised in the States Parliaments, which 
deal with matters that are less vital. The Federal Govern- 
ment is a Sovereign organisation working over selected 
portions of the ground also worked by the six Sovereign 
State organisations. It is not a statesmanlike arrange- 
ment. There is frequent clash of authority and a fatal 
dissipation of interest. After the great questions of Federal 
»0litics have absorbed public attention there is not sufficient 
interest left for State politics. Consequently it is some- 
what difficult to maintain in a healthy condition the full- 
dress party system, which involves State Governors 
appointed by the Colonial Office, Second Chambers, and a 
host of Parliamentary forms. The attempt to retain the 
whole catalogue of political luxuries makes State politics 
somewhat ridiculous. 

The party system is inevitable in the class conflict which 
is raging in all civilised States to-day. It mobilises the 
different classes and arrays them for the battle. That 
struggle is a phase of social progress, but it tends, by 
absorbing all factors of the community in the struggle, 
to check progress altogether. A National Parliament is 
the appropriate theatre for the class war. But if the 
normal activites of the community are to be carried on 
there should be municipal institutions which perform the 
necessary work of the community, relatively free from 
the embarrassments of the class war. In Australia these 
should be the State Parliaments. The fact, however, that 
the State Government is organised on the party system 
renders it inevitable that State politics also should be 
dominated by the class war. The same struggle which 
is going on in the National Parliament is repeated in each 
State Parliament, and its disturbing influence even more 
keenly felt in the numerous administrative activities of 
the State. 

For the ten years immediately before the war the history 
of State politics recorded a steady rise in the fortunes of 
Labour, until at one time Labour Goyernments held office 
in every State but Victoria. Owing to the lack of con- 
tinuous interest in State politics, it is difficult to shift a 
party once installed in office, and Labour promised to 
remain in office for years. The end of the war, however, 
found a Labour Government in one State only—Queensland. 
The cause of this change is chiefly the schism in Labour 
over conscription and other war issues. Those who 
supported conscription (and it must be admitted that on 
the whole they were the most eminent men in the ) 
were expelled. They usually formed coalition wi 
Liberals, and were called National Labour. The Labour 
attitude to the war was skilfully exploited by the Liberals. 
Although the States had no part in or responsibility for 
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war administration, the Liberals organised win-the-war 
coalitions, fought khaki elections and generally routed the 
ranks of Labour. This tendency might be expected to 
decline with the advent of peace, especially as the well- 
entrenched Liberal has treated National Labour with 
scant courtesy now its aid is no longer required. But 
another conservative tendency has appeared, and that is 
the country vote. With closer settlement, and agriculture 
displacing the pastoralist, a yeoman class is appearing 
all over the -settled districts. These small freeholders, 
narrow in outlook but energetic, capable, individualistic, 
prosperous, constitute a factor which will probably just 
turn the scale against Labour for some time to come. 

Affairs in Queensland almost lend colour to the idea 
that a tropical climate is intolerant of democracy. Queens- 
land has been a country of political extremes. Labour 
has always had a strong revolutionary bias, but the most 
dangerous element is the fierce reactionary temper of the 
wealthy and professional classes. In their attitude to 
democratic problems they exhibit the prejudices and 
illusions of the Anglo-Indian. On the flint of this resistance 
to social reorganisation Labour is sure to strike sparks. 
Sheer reaction has little electoral power, and for some 
years Labour has held office. Having established a strong 
position, it has sought to attack the Pastoral interest, 
which, though the financial backbone of the country, has 
always been the irreconcilable enemy of Labour. The 
leaders of the Labour Party chose as the point of attack 
a provision in the Land Acts dealing with the reappraise- 
ment of pastoral leases. Every ten years a Land Court 
fixes the rent of each holding according to certain defined 
and fair principles, but by an extraordinary provision the 
application of these principles is so restricted that the 
rent cannot be raised by more than 50 per cent. at any 
appraisement. This restriction was first imposed in 1886, 
when the squatting interest was supreme in Queensland. 
On every new Land Act it was the subject of considerable 
controversy ; but it was not until Labour gained a majority 
that it was definitely attacked. In the meantime many 
pastoral leases were issued on the faith of this provision. 
Then Labour passed an Act repealing the restriction, which 
was thrown out by the nominee Upper House. The attack 
was repeated at various times with the same result, until 
at last the Labour Party decided to swamp the nominee 
House. In order to get a Governor who would make the 
necessary nominations they appointed one of.their own 
party, the Speaker, Mr. Lennon, Lieutenant-Governor. 
The ‘legislation has now been passed. Land Courts are 
revaluing without the restriction, and pastoral rents are 
being heavily increased. 

It is not possible within the space of this article to go 
into the merits of this controversy. The legislation does 
undoubtedly repudiate contracts entered into by the Crown. 
It will be seen, however, that although the Act commits 
the fixation of rents to a judicial authority it prevents 
that authority from exercising its judgment where it injures 
the squatter. By the accumulated effects of the provision 
in successi > assessments, a pastoralist will often be paying 
a small * «ction of the true rent. Pastoral values have 
risen immensely in the last 20 years. 

.There is little doubt that a party with elean hands and 
average political capacity would have prevented the people 
of Queensland from supporting the “ repudiation”; but 
the Liberals had no credit in the constituencies of Queens- 
land. They had, however, a last string to their bow. 
Mr. Theodore, the Labour Premier, had to go to London 
to arrange financial accommodation, and the disappointed 
Liberals fitted out a deputation whose function was to dog 
the Premier’s steps, fill the air with cries of stinking fish 
and destroy the credit of their own State. In this enter- 
prise they have been successful, and Mr. Theodore is 
returning disappointed and angry. The incident will 
probably confirm him and every good democrat, in their 
opinion, as to the undue influence of the money power. 
It should also teach him two other lessons equally sound 
—that the principle which requires respect for the sanctity 
of contract extends even to an unjust one, and that if a 
Socialist State seeks to realise its objectives it must rely 
on its own resources for money. 

In New South Wales a recent election has ousted the 
Khaki Win-the-War Coalition arranged during the war 


by Mr. Holman (ex-Labour) and Sir Charles G. Wade 
(ex-Liberal), and substituted a Labour Government under 
Mr. Storey. Mr. Holman was a consummate politician, 
a great orator, but he did not inspire trust, and his Ministry 
was affected by a series of scandals. He lost his seat. 
The elections, as is usual where proportional representation 
is installed, were very close, and Mr. Storey has only been 
able to secure a majority in Parliament by persuading a 
Nationalist to accent the Speakership. Proportional repre- 
sentation has also had the effect of letting in a good many 
Independents—* Progressives ”°—who comprise some very 
able young men. Mr. Storey has made a good impression 
but his team is quite untried. His main difficulty will be 
finance. The State has been a persistent borrower. During 
the war it borrowed on short terms, and there will be vast 
sums to raise for renewals during the next few years. He 
has started badly by arranging a loan at 6} per cent., a 
rate of interest unknown for an Australia loan for very 
many years. The principle of raising money by taxation 
rather than by loans has been a Labour principle for many 
years. In these times of inflation such a policy is clearly 
indicated ; but the application of a principle of this kind 
requires character, and character is not common even 
among Labour leaders. 

In Victoria higher latitudes and a dry atmosphere appear 
responsible for a quieter tone in political life. The lands 
of Victoria are very evenly distributed, with very few 
large estates. There are vast numbers of prosperous 
yeomen on small freeholds. Parliamentary representation 
is inequitably distributed, the country being grossly over- 
represented. These factors have contributed to the 
weakness of the Labour Party, which has practically never 
held office. The present ministry of Mr. Lawson is a 
Liberal ministry, dominated by the country vote. As the 
Commonwealth Parliament sits in Melbourne it over- 
shadows the State Parliament in Victoria. Able pro- 
fessional men find it possible to sit in the Federal Parliament 
without sacrificing their business interests. This contributes 
to a rather low level of political ability in the State House. 
Nevertheless, the Victorian State Parliament has a great 
deal to its credit, especially in those areas which are 
non-contentious. Its legislation is admirable. The statutes 
are consolidated, most modern legislation has been adopted 
where suitable, and a great many original experiments 
have been tried. The public finances of Victoria are easily 
the soundest, and the cost of living is generally lower than 
in the other States. A general election for the Victorian 
Parliament will be held in November. 

South Australia has always shown a great approximation 
towards the influences reigning in Victoria. The strength 
of the country is in the south-eastern corner, populated 
by yeoman farmers similar to their neighbours across the 
Victorian border. Labour Governments have held office, 
but war issues split them, and a purely Liberal Government 
was founded during the war by Mr. Peake. He, however, 
could only retain office by making a rather insincere 
Coalition with the strong Labour conscriptionists. In 
1918 these conditions were confirmed by the electors at 
a General Election, but recently the old Labour members, 
unable to secure a democratic and progressive policy, 
resigned in a body. Numbering seven, they hold the 
balance of power between the Labour Party (17) and the 
Liberals (21). Labour in South Australia is moderate, 
but owing to the schism the personnel is weak. There 
are several parties opposing the Government; there 1s 
therefore a strong demand for Proportional Representation. 
As in Victoria there is a big demand for Prohibition. __ 

In Western Australia the Mitchell Ministry is a Coalition 
of Anti-Labour Groups, chiefly Liberals and the Country 
Party, with one or two representatives of the Labour 
Party, also split off at the time of the Conscription Refer- 
endum. The Labour Party is moderate. Politics in the 
West is dominated to a large extent by the financial situa- 
tion, which is very difficult. Economically and geographic- 
ally Western Australia is hardly a complete unit. Her 
settlement during the last 30 years has been determined 
almost entirely by the rich gold finds. The gold yields are 
now declining, and the future of Western Australia de nds 
upon the success with which the gold-mining population 
are placed on the land in producing activities, or In Manu- 
facturing industry. This task was accomplished with 
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reat success in Victoria, and there is no reason why it 

should not be successful in the West, though agricultural 
and industrial problems there are more complex. The 
chief difficulty is the prevailing pessimism among the 
politicians and public, their unwillingness to face financial 
difficulties, and their tendency to lean on the Common- 
wealth for support. 

In Tasmania, the smallest of the States, conditions similar 
to the other States exist, a Liberal Ministry under Sir Walter 
Lee, recently confirmed in office by a General Election, 
supported by a few National Labour men. The Labour 
Party is moderate. The financial situation here is similar 
to that in Western Australia, though not nearly so urgent. 
It is probable that the financial difficulties of the outlying 
States, coupled with the growing needs of the Federal 
administration, will advance the movement towards an 
extension of the Commonwealth powers. Even the larger 
States will be unable to carry on with the smaller income 
available unless they discharge some of their responsibilities 
on to the Commonwealth. 


ON BEING PROVOKED 


R. LLOYD GEORGE'S speech in condonation 
of what are euphemistically called reprisals 
must have startled even the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. It was based on the theory 

that human nature is human nature—which is fairly 
obvious—and that, if human beings are provoked, you 
must not be surprised at the consequences. 
law—judicial law as well as moral law—assumes this 
surprise as essential. That human nature is human 
nature is a proposition which neither a judge nor an 
archbishop will question; but, if the plea of human 
nature is to be allowed as a universal excuse, it is difficult 
to see how any criminal, whether a murderer or the 
forger of a cheque or the pettiest sneak-thief, is to be 
brought to justice. We are all, it may be admitted, 
moved, and rightly moved, by a plea of extenuating 
circumstances. If a man steals a loaf of bread, we 
cannot be very censorious if we know that his wife is 
starving. If he horsewhips another man _ publicly, 
most of us would not be inclined to condemn him provided 
he could prove that the victim had calumniated his 
mother. At the same time, even in these cases, the 
law, however lenient, would be bound to simulate the 
surprise it did not feel. Even as it dismissed with a 
caution the man who stole the loaf, it would leave 
him in no doubt that it regarded him as guilty of theft. 
The _Inagistrate would not make a speech, covertly 
inciting him for the future to make free with bakers’ 
shops as he pleased. He would understand the man’s 
temptation, but he would not attempt to intensify it. 
For one thing, he knows that the man, if encouraged, 
will gradually increase his ambitions—will rise from a 
loaf to a leg of beef and, instead of stealing a pauper’s 
supper, will break int a peer’s house and attempt to 
get hold of jewels worth a fortune. For the man who 
steals jewels is a victim of human nature equally with 
the man who steals a loaf. If human nature were an 
admissible plea, there would be no laws in restraint of 
anybody. It is human to rob a bank. It is human to 
kill a man in order to get hold of his money. It is 
human to desire a large number of wives and to desire 
to get rid of them. Nero and Shylock and Bluebeard 
were as human as St. Peter. Who is there who does not, 
up to a point, sympathise with them? When Nero 
went out in disguise with his friends and beat casual 
passers-by to a jelly, he succumbed to a very natural 
temptation. When Shylock sought to compass the 
death of the man who had insulted his race and religion 
he, too, was “only ’uman.” As for Bluebeard, does 
not the case of that very able monarch, Henry VIIL., 
Suggest how very easy it is for a hale and hearty man 
to become a Bluebeard ? Of one thing we may be sure. 


None of the great sinners of history became sinners 





Now all , 





Life for them, as for the rest 
of us, was a long contest between what they ought to do 


without provocation. 


and what they were tempted to do. They differed from 
other people mainly in the extent to which they yielded 
to temptation. Their temptations were possibly stronger. 
One never knows. But, even if they were, we go on 
condemning them as monsters, simply because they 
yielded to them so violently. Who can measure the 
temptations of a Nero, both hereditary and those of 
his environment ? Who can say that he would not 
have been a Nero in the same circumstances? Even 
so, our condemnation is not lessenéd. We feel that 
Nero may be pardonable as a person but that he is 
intolerable as a public disease. We know that such a 
man, however explicable his crimes, is a danger to 
society. Hence a world which has it in its power 
either to encourage men to be Neros or to discourage 
them from it, throws its whole weight into branding 
him as a villain. Were it not so, we might have a 
multitude of Neros. It is only the veto of society 
that keeps their numbers within bounds. 

We need not take so extreme and eccentric example 
as Nero, however, in order to emphasise the point that 
every crime is merely a concession to an irresistible 
temptation. Religion and civilisation are both largely 
attempts to bind us not to give way to temptation too 
violently and too often. The business of the City of 
London could never be carried on if the average man 
were not able either through honesty or through fear 
to control his desire to enrich himself by fraud. Social 
life could not go on smoothly unless men were able 
to restrain the impulse to do physical violence to their 
enemies. It is illegal and, in consequence, unusual, 
even to throw a bore out of a third-storey window. It 
is illegal for one candidate at a Parliamentary election 
to waylay and beat his opponent, however insulting 
the latter may have been. The civilised man is the 
man who restrains himself—the man who, in spite of 
all temptations, does not murder or steal or lie or 
calumniate. He does not even give way to revenge, 
which is as natural as any of the sins. In primitive 
society, men resort to revenge not only for pleasure 
but as a sacred duty. Men feel that whatever hurts 
them deserves to be punished. There are men who, 
if they stumble over a chair in the dark and bruise their 
shins, will automatically curse the chair and kick it. 
There are others who, if they are kicked by a fellow 
human being and dare not return the kick, will pass 
it on to someone else. Men who are hurt feel uneasy till 
they have fulfilled the law of compensation and passed 
on at least part of the hurt to a weaker brother. 
We have heard of a clerk who had been abused by his 
employer and borne it in silence but, on returning 
home, relieved his feelings by abusing his wife, who 
in her turn went down into the kitchen and abused the 
servant. Revenge is, for the most part, a refusal to 
bear one’s own pain—a desire to transfer it to somebody 
else at the earliest opportunity. When a German 
submarine sank the Lusitania, a genuine feeling of pain 
swept through England. A number of Englishmen, 
unable to get at the commander of the submarine, 
gathered in mobs round the shops of Teuton pork- 
butchers and bakers in London and eased their feelings 
by breaking windows and destroying furniture. Revenge 
does not discriminate subtly between the innocent and 
the guilty. It desires first of all a victim, and is not 
happy till it gets one. In America, we see the passion 
at its strongest when a white woman is outraged, or 
reported to be outraged, by a black man. If possible 
the angry mob gets hold of the guilty man and burns 
him, but it does not stay to prove his guilt. It turns 
itself for the time being into a monster with a craving 
for a human sacrifice, and even an innocent victim will 
satisfy it. The most puritanical negro is as likely to 
become its prey as the most corrupt. If the mob merely 
wished to see a guilty man punished, it would abide 
s 
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the decision of the law in such cases and leave it to 
the law to exact just punishment. But it must a e 
its fury at all costs. It must sate its lust for killing. 
It will take revenge, not only on a man, but on a race. 
It desires, not even-handed justice, but two eyes for 
an eye and a mouthful of teeth for a tooth. We have 
no doubt that the Turkish massacres in Armenia arose 
from the same natural and all too human emotion. 
The Turks did not massacre without provocation. The 
Armenians are not a race of lambs. They are a people 
with a seditious desire to be free, and they take the 
usual steps to achieve their object. To a conquering 
people, such as the Turks, the villainy of the Armenians 
seems a monstrous thing. They declare that, even in 
regard to the practice of massacre, it was the Armenians 
who began it. They at once deny their massacres and 
put forward the plea of provocation. They paint the 
Armenian as a criminal, and deny that they hurt him. 
The conscience of Europe, however, has never listened 
to the Turkish plea of provocation. It denies the right 
of a ruling power to punish the crimes of a subject 
people save os the way of law and order. 

During the war the Germans defended their actions 
in Belgium on the ground of intolerable provocation 
as well as of necessity. They declared that Belgian 
civilians fired on their men, and that they had to protect 
their soldiers from cowardly assassination. In order 
to leave nothing to chance, they took the leading 
citizens of each town they occupied as hostages and 
warned the people that, if a single German were injured, 
the hostages would be shot. At the time every English 
statesman denounced this practice as not only a viola- 
tion of the laws of war but a crime against humanity. 
They denounced it, knowing very well that a certain 
number of Germans would undoubtedly be shot from 
windows and from behind walls by Belgians in civilian 
clothes. This, indeed, according to the Germans, was 
what happened at Louvain. It is the sort of thing 
that happens in every invaded country. To the Allies, 
however, it was a matter of irrelevance whether it 
had happened in Louvain or not. We declared with 
one voice that no amount of provocation could justify 
a policy of general “ frightfulness.”” The truth is, when 
there is an army of occupation and a people in a state 
of revolt, each side can justify anything it does by the 
plea of provocation. The provocation is undoubtedly 
overwhelming on both sides. But if we listened to the 
plea, all international strife would end in being merely 
an exchange of barbarities. 

Certainly, we have never yet heard of a massacre 
that could not be justified by provocation. The 
early Christians provoked the Romans; the Protestants 
of the Netherlands provoked Alva; the French monar- 
chists provoked the Revolutionists in that fatal 
September. They provoked their opponents not only 
by being alive but by their actual crimes. The 
massacre of St. Bartholomew was not a massacre of 
the innocents, but was a retort to a party which included 
in its ranks many seditious men and a fair number of 
assassins, The white men who murdered red men in 
America, and the red men who scalped white men, were 
similarly provoked by one another beyond endurance. 
Even to-day in Europe, the White Terrors and Red 
Terrors that succeed one another can all excuse them- 
selves to some extent by the crimes of their opponents. 
But we do not listen to the plea when it is put forward 
by the Bolsheviks. We forget that the Bolsheviks 
in their revenges have been “ human, all too human,” 
and we denounce all intercourse with them as “‘ shaking 
hands with murder.’ The Bolsheviks, however, like 
the anti-Bolsheviks, have merely followed in the Russian 
manner the tradition of Cain—the first man in history 
who was provoked into a reprisal. The only way not 
to become a Cain is not to allow oneself to be provoked. 
It,is the refusal to be provoked that raises men—and 
peoples—in the scale of civilisation. 


CITY STREETS AND GREEN 
LEAVES 


HE census now being concluded in the United 

States has already revealed the most important 

of all demographic facts. In it, I suspect, is 

a part-explanation of that supreme pheno- 

menon of self-repeating history which we call decadence ; 

and it has a practical bearing, of the most ominous kind, 
on our own chief national problem. 

The rural population of the United States has declined 
during the last decade. Civilisation, which is literally 
city-fication, means urbanisation. Let us first define 
the causes of this process, and then consider its con- 
sequences—not least for our crowded, hungry, and 
ill-fed selves. 

There is an idea, in Great Britain, that our extreme 
and increasing urbanisation is due to the small size 
of our country and to our land laws. This is a baseless 
myth. At least among progressive peoples—a quali- 
fication here made because I am going to ask a question 
about Russia later—the phenomenon is_ universal, 
and has nothing whatever to do with the ratio between 
the area of a country and its population. In colossal 
Canada, people accumulate in a few growing cities, 
ignoring the stupendous spaces of virgin and fertile 
soil without. Half the population—probably more by 
now—of the continent of Australia is in a handful of 
five or six crowded cities. And now we learn that, 
even in the United States, with its rapidly increasing 
population, now estimated at 105,000,000, the fertile 
and almost illimitable countryside is being depopulated. 
Meanwhile, all over the world, moralists, social reformers, 
economists, and hygienists are echoing the cry of: 
** Back to the Land.” In Great Britain we were told 
that; after the war, hosts of demobilised men would 
decline to return to the desk and the factory, and 
would long for the rustie ideal of “three acres and 
a cow.” 

Such proposals and expectations, however desirable 
in appearance, are all vain, I suggest, because they 
ignore part of the constitution of human nature. More 
than nine out of ten readers of THE NEw STATESMAN, 
I avow, would assent to this proposition—none the less 
though many of them may even now be enjoying a 
holiday in the country. A popular American song, 
now running, asks a question, in the only three lines 
of it which I know, and to that question no answer 
has yet been found—not even in Sir Arthur Yapp’s 
proposal to use war-time Y.M.C.A. huts as centres, 
during peace, for the “ pictures”’ and other urban 
amenities in village life. The question is: ‘How 
yer gonna keep ’em Down on the Farm, After they've 
seen Paree ?"’ (Paree here is a generic term, and applies 
equally well to, e.g., Rome, N.Y., in which I am now 
writing.) For recent recognition, in more serious 
literature, of the same argument, I may remind the 
reader of two works referred to here several years ago. 
One is Youth and the City Streets (Macmillan), by 
Miss Jane Addams, “the Abbess of Chicago,” as Professor 
Patrick Geddes has called her. In psychological under- 
standing and intimate sympathy this little work is a 
masterpiece. The other is the libretto of Louise, 
the famous opera written and composed by Gustave 
Charpentier, of Paris, wherein the tragedy depends 
upon the refusal of Louise’s parents to realise what 
incarceration means to their daughter, when she hears 
the “* Voix de Paris” coming through the open windows 
and reads to her father, from the paper, the news that 
‘*Paris est tout en féte.”’ iio 

No doubt there is an appreciable minority. Some 
are slow-witted and cannot stand the pace of urban life ; 
some are hermits by nature, and of these not a few are 
abnormal, as a psychiatrist would testify. Of the slow- 
witted, most or all display the cerebral type which 
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cannot survive in cities. They are examples of the 
most retarded form of what I discussed here, a few 
years ago, under the name of “Mental Tempo.” Since 
that paper was written, I have heard a lecture by one 
of our foremost psychologists, Dr. W. H. Rivers, in 
which, after making fullest allowance for what I call 
the “racial poisons,” alcohol and venereal disease, 
when introduced by civilized men amongst “ savages,” 
he concluded that the real. reason why primitive peoples 
decline in numbers and disappear when brought into 
contact with modern men, is not anything so obvious 
as those pathological agents, but the subtle, simple fact 
that they cannot stand the modern pace. Life on such 
terms is intolerable to them; they give up the struggle 
alike for themselves and their children, and die out. 

But men of the modern type desire the city, and their 
youth desires its streets. Two instincts are at work, 
which Sir Francis Galton distinguished long ago, in his 
Inquiries into Human Faculty. (Here I will use the 
word ‘instinct’ loosely, not forgetting the more exact 
and luminous definition of the term which we owe to 
Dr. William McDougall in his Social Psychology. 1 
note in passing that Dr. McDougall has been summoned 
to the Chair of Psychology, formerly occupied by 
William James, at Harvard.) Galton, at any rate, 
distinguished between the social instinct and the 
gregarious instinct. The first, of course, is immeasur- 
ably higher than the second, and is eminently charac- 
teristic of man, except in his abnormal eremite forms. 
The second, which we also display, Galton observed in, 
for instance, cattle during his travels in Africa. The 
creature does nt desire to establish any psychical or 
social relation with its fellows, but it does desire to be 
with the rest of the herd, and the evident reason is that 
the gregarious condition spells physical safety when 
beasts of prey are in the neighbourhood. 

It is not my present purpose to define closely the 
share of these instincts respectively in the urban trend 
of modern man. Doubtless other factors enter in, 
such as love of physical comfort, dislike of laborious 
physical exertion, hope of rapid self-advancement, 
appreciation of urban entertainment and so forth. 
My present object is served if we can agree that modern 
(like ancient urbanisation is not a consequence of 
special local conditions, but is the result of instincts or 
desires which are inborn in nearly all modern men, 
which cannot be changed, and which are therefore 
displayed by such men throughout the world. 

The consequences are very large, and constantly tend 
to be ominous. I am not now thinking of the Unholy 
Trinity, Mammon, Bacchus and Priapus, that reigns 
in nearly all cities—certainly outside modern North 
America, at any rate. That heathen trio furnishes 
matter for the moralist and for the philosophic historian 
and student of decadence, no doubt, here I am con- 
sidering the matter only as a biologist who knows that 
cities do not grow food, but must be fed, and that 
human life cannot long flourish far from green leaves, 
which make all the food of man. It does not suffice 
to plant trees and grass, as in the side walks of all 
these superb American cities. Man’s body cannot live 
on that sort of grass, refreshing though it be to his 
spirit. 

In America now people are talking seriously and 
anxiously about the food-supply—for American, not 
for European, mouths. They are discussing the by no 
means remote prospect of importing food—into America 
with her almost boundless prairies. It is not the farms 
that are lacking, but the men willing to stay “ down 
on the farm.” In Albany, capital of New York State, 
where I am concluding this article, I saw this afternoon 
an immense official placard, appealing to people to 
increase the national food supply by going to work on 


the farms during their holidays. The price of food is 
soaring, and the farmer flourishes, but he cannot get 





labour, and his ideal for the end of his days, when he 
has saved enough, is to buy a house in town and enjoy 
life there. 

What does this portend for Europe, a large portion 
of which America is now feeding in charity, and 
especially for Great Britain, which grew for herself 
about one loaf in six before the war, and is rapidly 
reverting to that unnatural and dangerous condition 
since the Armistice ? 

The answer to that question is as obvious as it is 
ominous. I do not pretend to predict how we shall 
be fed in years to come—but assuredly it will not 
be as we have been fed hitherto! There is Canada— 
our Canada—but the psychological factors I have 
named are at work there also, and the recent census 
shows that the population of the Dominion, including 
those who would grow food for us, does not increase 
as we might expect, because of the immense immigration 
of Canadians to the cities of the United States. 

My mind now turns to Russia, which M. Anatole 
France has lately proclaimed as the possible saviour 
of “‘ dying Europe.” In the American reports of what 
he said I did not find enough to define his thought 
exactly. But I know that Russia is, or might be, a 
vast granary. And now I ask the question whether 
the Russian peasant, of whom I have no first-hand 
knowledge, is of the primitive psychological type and 
tempo which does not like cities, and desires only to 
own some land and grow food thereon. It looks to 
me as if we hungry Europeans must hope so. The 
Russian peasant may be worth saving—if we would 
fill our bellies with more than the east wind. 

LENs. 


Correspondence 


“THE LITTLE ENTENTE” 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTesMan. 

Str,—The letter in your issue for October 9th by Mr. J. F, O. 
King on “ The Little Entente ” contains a number of statements 
upon which I hope you will allow me to comment. He says that 
when the time comes for Hungary to be admitted to the League 
of Nations, she “ will put forward Jarge claims for the revision of 
the territorial clauses of the Treaty. If the League is to justify 
its existence as an impartial court of arbitration in international 
dispute, a large proportion of these claims are bound to be 
admitted,” and he explains the existence of the Little Entente 
as being a counter-measure against such a possibility. It is 
rather difficult to follow Mr. King’s reasoning here. He does not 
indicate even in general terms the territorial revisions which 
Hungary will claim, and without any attempt at a proof, he 
categorically declares that a large proportion of these claims are 
“bound to be admitted.’ Why? Perhaps Mr. King will 
supply an answer. 

As regards the question of plebiscites, Mr. King does not 
appear to understand their purpose. They were never intended 
to be applied to regions where the racial sympathies of the popu- 
lation as a whole were a matter of common knowledge, but in 
smaller areas where the mixed racial elements were more evenly 
divided. Thus there was no plebiscite in the former Prussian 
province of Posen, because the preponderance of Polish sym- 
pathies there was never in doubt. In the restricted areas of 
Allenstein and Marienwerder the circumstances were different. 
Nor was there any plebiscite in Alsace-Lorraine, and if Mr. King 
knows anything of the racial conditions in Slovakia, he will 
understand perfectly well why no plebiscite was needed there 
either. Here it will suffice to point out that all the leaders of 
Slovak thought and opinion unanimously declared themselves in 
favour of union with the Czechs. - ' 

As regards Ruthenia, which is at present administered in 
accordance with the expressed wishes of its people by a Ruthenian 
Governor-General, it is true that conditions there, as elsewhere 
in Central Europe, are still far from satisfactory, but they are 
grossly exaggerated by Mr. King. It may interest him to know 
that it is precisely the Czechs, with the co-operation of English 
and American missions (I need only refer to Lady Muriel Paget’s 
humane activities) who are helping to alleviate the distress there. 
B2 
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Mr. King may be assured that Hungary’s claims for a revision 
of the present frontiers are not the only matters which will be 
referred to the League of Nations. That body will also consider 
the documents relating to Magyar machinations in Central 
Europe, to which you refer in your admirable article “* France 
and Hungary.” Mr. King should consider the possible effect of 
these documents upon the League, before he assumes so readily 
that a large proportion of the Hungarian claims “ are bound to 
be admitted.’’—Yours, etc., Fr. Poxorny. 

Czecho-Slovak Press Bureau. 

October 9th. 


ARE THE FRENCH RIGHT? 


To the Editor of Tue New Statesman. 

Srr,—Your editorial views on the Peace Treaty and the 
attitude of France towards Germany interest me greatly. I 
noticed particularly an article—signed, I believe—published 
some weeks ago, which contrasted the views of those people in 
Great Britain who press for a moderation of the Peace Treaty 
with the general opinion of the French, who frankly desire 
revenge and restitution to the last penny. The policy of the 
British “* intellectuals ’—if I may use this rather clumsy label— 
was described, I think, as imaginative; that of the French 
as realistic. 

I was almost persuaded to agree with the writer, but not 
quite. I have been a regular reader of Toe New STaTESMAN 
since the Armistice, but only saw it at rare intervals before the 
war. But I know what “intellectual” opinion and “ intel- 
lectual ” journals thought and said before the war. They were 
quite convinced that in no conceivable circumstances could the 
war ever happen. 

And so—all the while I read these rebukes to the French about 
their starved realism, I ask myself, “* What did the writer of them 
say before the war? Did he appeal to the imaginative policy of 
reduced armaments and friendship with German ‘ intellectuals ’ 
who would never fight against their brother men? Did he thus 
speak slightingly of the panic-stricken realism of the French in 
increasing the term of military service to keep pace with Ger- 
many’s growing armies ? 

As I say, I did not read THe New Statesman before the war, 
and so I only ask this question for information : What were the 
views of yourself as Editor, and your contributor on foreign 
affairs, on the chances of a European war ever happening? I 
write as quite an ordinary observer, neither a hardened Tory on 
the one side, nor an “ intellectual ’’ on the other, and assure you 
that the immense error perpetrated by “ intellectual ” opinion, 
in holding the view that a great war would never happen, is 
always present in my mind, and that it diminishes the value of 
everything it now says about the Peace and the action of the 
French people. 

This time, of course, the intellectuals may be right and the 
French wrong—it is quite easily possible. But I think you will 
agree that my doubts are not wholly unreasonable, and that I 
cannot be blamed for feeling instinctively, in my plain way, that 
those who were right once may very likely be right again. 

If you assure me that before the war you and your contributor 
were of opinion that an outbreak would happen, and that you 
advocated preparation against Germany’s attack, then I take 
back everything I have said, and promise in future to read your 
views on foreign affairs in a very different spirit—Yours, etc., 

Cc. S. 

[We think that if ** C. S.”” cared to look up the old files of Tue 
New SraresMAN—which he can do at this office at any time 
he might be satisfied with our pre-war record, but we are not 
sure that he would be wise to give us his confidence, or that we 
care to have it, on such grounds. Does he to-day pin his faith 
to Mr. Maxse, who undoubtedly on some points was more com- 
pletely right before the war than anyone else in this country ? 
We endeavour to justify our views from week to week by the 
application of common sense to facts, and if we can only carry 
conviction by claiming infallibility in the past, then in our own 
view we have failed. 

We do not know what article “‘ C. S.” is referring to, and we 
do not remember ever having recently described British policy 
as “ imaginative.” But in so far as we have condemned the 
present policy of France in Europe, we have condemned it not 
on the ground that the French are wrong in looking forward to a 
German revanche, but on the ground that if they are right, their 
policy is utterly mistaken; e.g., we have criticised them not 
for wishing to create a strong Poland, but for assuming, 
apparently, that a large Poland and a strong Poland are the same 
thing.—Eb. N.S.] 





THE NEED FOR A COMMON FRONT 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Si1r,—I have read with much appreciation the interesting letter 
in your current issue, from Mr. J. L. Stocks, and your equally 
interesting editorial comments, on the above subject. I should 
like to be allowed to support Mr. Stocks’s plea. 

You say the case for such a common front “ at the present 
juncture is undoubtedly a very strong one,” but you add “the 
difficulties seem almost insuperable.” If your “ almost” may 
be fairly paraphrased as “ not quite,” I agree with you. The 
difficulties are certainly immense, but in the circumstances I 
believe they are, and ought to be, superable. . . . It is 
practically certain that if the Labour and Free Liberal parties 
remain separated and opposed, neither of them will obtain an 
independent majority to carry it into power for very many years. 
If no co-operation therefore can be reached, we are doomed to 
an indefinite continuance of the present melancholy state of 
things—that is to say (1) to the leadership of a man who, in spite 
of all his versatility, is widely distrusted, and whose unfitness, 
both in respect of character and capacity, to rule at such a crisis 
has nowhere been more plainly exposed than in your own leading 
articles ; (2) to a succession of the wretched compromises which 
are the inevitable fruit of a hybrid Government which outwardly 
is comfortably coalesced but inwardly is in constant conflict ; 
(3) to a perpetuation, open or covert, of Churchijlian militarism 
with all its disastrous train of consequences ; (4) to the languish- 
ing of the League of Nations and the keeping open of inter- 
national sores ; (5) to more weak and wobbly finance, now con- 
fident and complacent, now panic stricken and hysterical— 
always extravagant, and as unfair in its collection of the people's 
money as foolish in its dissipation ; (6) to the growth and ever 
increasing gravity of Labour troubles, because of mere temporising 
expedients and because the workers, decoyed into courts and 
conferences and befooled by patronage and promises, find that, 
as in the Sankey award, it is the powerful interests behind that 
always have the deciding voice ; and, finally, to the drifting of 
Ireland to a doom the dire character of which it is impossible 
to forecast, but which for her must be an unspeakable tragedy 
and for us an indelible shame. 

The shorter view, which preserves the integrity of parties, 
involves the risk of all this; the longer view, which requires 
the temporary surrender of that integrity, might avoid it. You 
say that “it is possible to imagine circumstances in which, if 
Liberalism and Labour were at one over some question 
of overwhelming importance, dwarfing all other issues, the 
difficulty might be temporarily overcome.” I suggest that if 
the evils I have outlined are condensed into one, we have a 
* question of overwhelming importance” which should make 
Liberalism and Labour at one in overcoming all difficulties for 
temporary united action. 

I conceive of two possibilities, only one of which, however, 
offers much hope. If the next election were fought on the old 
lines, all parties contending with each other, the Independent 
Liberals and Labourites might emerge strong enough, if they 
joined forces, to throw out the Government. One of them then 
might take office, with the promise of the benevolent support of 
the other for certain defined purposes, but I doubt whether, 
after all the exacerbations of a contested election. such an agree- 
ment would hold long together. Better by far would be an 
understanding before the election, and a straight fight between 
Coalition and Coalition. 

The allotment of constituencies should be comparatively easy. 
Existing Liberal and Labour members should have the right to 
contest their present seats. Other previously contested seats 
(with a few exceptions) would be those in which (a) both a Free 
Liberal and Labourite fought, (b) a Free Liberal only fought 
(c) a Labourite only fought. For the (a) seats the party which 
polled highest at the last election should have the right to stand, 
and for the (b) and (c) seats the party which fought before should 
have the right to fight again. There might be many desirable 
variations of such a rule, but it would form a basis for a fair 
apportionment. 

The whole problem resolves itself into the question whether 
there would be magnanimity and high purpose enough to make 
possible the party sacrifices required for the common good. 
The groundwork of the Labour party is so strong (“* Labour ” is 
too narrow a word) that it could not be injured by the enterprise 
suggested. It would remain inviolate and could be built upon 
again whenever and wherever occasion served. And as for the 
Liberals, the ‘“‘ terms of reference” would not require them to 
surrender any of their cherished principles, and when the main 
ends of the alliance having been achieved, each party gave to 
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the other an honourable release, they would be free to stand 
forth again as the exponents and advocates of their time- 
honoured creed.—Yours, etc., W. S. Goprrey. 

4 Talbot Place, Blackheath. 

[We welcome discussion of this subject, but we cannot imagine 
any rapidly growing party agreeing to such an allocation of seats 
as Mr. Godfrey suggests, for to do so would be definitely to cry 
halt to its own advance.—Eb. N.S.] 


ONE UNION FOR AGRICULTURE 


To the Editor of Tuk New SrTaTEsMAN. 


Srr,—S. L. B.’s article on “One Union for Agriculture ” 
appears to need much interpretation before we can know whether 
or not it should have appeared in some journal that stands for 
the old tripartite union of landlord, farmer, and labourer rather 
than in the columns of Tae New StraresMAnN. Why has he left 
the landlord out of his ‘One Union” ? How does he explain 
that during the war the statutory price of wheat “* took ”’ fifteen 
million pounds out of the farmers’ pockets? Does he suggest 
that in some way we are as a nation in debt to the farmer by 
that amount ? To what extent does S. L. B. favour “ important 
modifications ” of the wage system of the farm? Is he prepared 
to go so far as to deliver the farmer from the dictatorship of the 
landlord by giving the landlord interest-bearing bonds in exchange 
for his deeds? Is he prepared for deliverance of the labourer 
from the dictatorship of the farmer by giving both branches equal 
share in management, the farmer a salary in return for his head- 
ship and an annual percentage upon his valued capital and the 
labourers the national standard wage plus increases upon the gas- 
company-principle of a rising wage upon reduced cost to the 
consumer ? Or does his suggestion of amalgamation to devise a 
policy for the industry mean the usual device of the maximum of 
exploitation that the consumer will endure? In other words, 
does S. L. B. believe that a partnership in effective exploitation 
is the one and only way of securing the “ goodwill of the farmer’s 
staff’? Precisely what does S. L. B. mean by his “ united 
agricultural front”? Does it stand for defence or for assault, 
or for both? Has he any faith in the need and possibility of 
building a national service out of what is now simply a business, 
with all the narrowness and devilment of business ? 

I am an unrepentant free trader, but in favour of an adequate 
national minimum wage in all industries that are worth main- 
taining, in conjunction with an adequate national child-main- 
tenance fund. The more profitable and less essential the industry 
the greater should be its contribution to this primal fund. I 
think I can see clearly a way to securing prosperity in agriculture 
without necessarily dear wheat. Does S. L. B. propose to 
“ guarantee the farmer against foreign competition” by a duty 
upon imported grain? If not, what is his proposal? And 
another question: Is S. L. B. prepared for whatever policy may 
prove to be necessary in order to make us self-supporting home- 
producers of wheat? If so, what is his view as to development 
of the British Oversea Dominions, to say nothing of the necessary 
courage to accept certain risks if we are to take our share in 
constructing a solid basis for an effective League of Nations ?— 
Yours, etc., JEssE HAWKEs. 

Hemel Hempstead. 
October 10th. 


To the Editor of Tue New SraresMan. 


Str,—Though we look to you for guidance in questions of 
Labour policy, and though the nationalisation of land has been 
one plank in that policy for many years, we look in vain for a 
word of encouragement from you for national agriculture. And 
now S. L. B., who is apparently your farming adviser, produces 
a scheme which reads more like a forlorn effort to keep back 
State farming than in any way to encourage it. If I turn to 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s new book, I find on page 329, in a note, this 
mild pronouncement : “ It may, for instance, be thought neces- 
sary in the public interest that a certain minimum acreage should 
be applied to wheat growing; or that the production of food 
should not be hampered by individual desires for the preservation 
of game.” If this is the way in which Labour is going to face 
the future and the land question, Labour as a party will fail. 

In looking at the land I affirm that the real object of the rank 
and file is to obtain two results: (1) More food and the by-pro- 
ducts of food, and (2) more happy people tilling the land. At 
present the service of the State is ignored ; the personal profit of 
the individual farmer is the result aimed at, and rightly so, for 
he must keep out of bankruptcy. The co-operation of the 
labourer with him is ridiculous: the labourer’s profit is the 








farmer’s loss. The system which pays the farmer is one which 
employs one labourer—and that perhaps his own son—as against 


four or five labourers under a true national policy. The only 
policy under which farmer and labourer might conceivably unite 
is that of one national agricultural guild divided into county 
branches, and founded upon the guild idea of perfect craftsman- 
ship. Into such a guild the professors and experts would have 
to be invited, and the idea of farmer versus labourer would have 
to go, and true education in agriculture for all who enter the 
guild would have to take its place. Proficiency would be the 
test, not money, interest or class. 

Labour is losing its lead. There are men now able and willing 
to draw up the true land schem even if Sir Daniel Hall, the best 
perhaps for the purpose, should feel unable to undertake the 
task. Labour is losing the only policy which can possibly save 
Free Trade; and the very landowners themselves would listen 
to Labour as they would listen to no one else. You must be 
aware how every red herring, as well as the terrible Irish question, 
will be drawn across the path of Labour as it marches towards the 
land. But there is no real obstacle so great as this—the utter 
lack of real agricultural knowledge and interest which Labour, 
and, I fear, its very few literary organs, display. Our leaders 
might at least address themselves to our home food problem and 
the rural population which would be affected by it.—Yours, etc., 

Geo. RAapFrorD. 


THE INTELLECTUAL STATUS OF WOMEN 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STaTesMAN. 

Sir,—To begin with Sappho. We do not, as in the hypo- 
thetical case of Burns suggested by “ Affable Hawk,” judge her 
merely by her fragments. We supplement our judgment by 
the opinions of those to whom her works were known in their 
entirety. It is true that she was born 2,500 years ago. According 
to “Affable Hawk” the fact that no poetess of her genius has 
appeared from 600 B.c. to the eighteenth century proves that 
during that time there were no poetesses of potential genius. 
It follows that the absence of poetesses of moderate merit during 
that period proves that there were no women writers of potential 
mediocrity. There was no Sappho; but also, until the seven- 
teenth or eighteenth century, there was no Marie Corelli and no 
Mrs. Barclay. 

To account for the complete lack not only of good women 
writers but also of bad women writers I can conceive no reason 
unless it be that there was some external restraint upon their 
powers. For “ Affable Hawk” admits that there have always been 
women of second or third rate ability. Why, unless they were 
forcibly prohibited, did they not express these gifts in writing, 
music, or painting? The case of Sappho, though so remote, 
throws, I think, a little light upon the problem. I quote J. A, 
Symonds : 

“* Several circumstances contributed to aid the development 
of lyric poetry in Lesbos. The customs of the Aeolians per- 
mitted more social and domestic freedom than was common in 
Greece. Aeolian women were not confined to the harem like 
Ionians, or subjected to the rigorous discipline of the Spartans. 
While mixing freely with male society, they were highly educated 
and accustomed to express their sentiments to an extent unknown 
elsewhere in history—until, indeed, the present time.”’ 

And now to skip from Sappho to Ethel Smyth. 

“There was nothing else [but intellectual inferiority] to 
prevent down the ages, so far as I can see, women who always 
played, sang and studied music, producing as many musicians 
from among their number as men have done,” says “ Affable 
Hawk.” Was there nothing to prevent Ethel Smyth from going 
to Munich ? Was there no opposition from her father ? Did she 
find that the playing, singing and study of music which well-to- 
do families provided for their daughters were such as to fit them 
to become musicians ? Yet Ethel Smyth was born in the nine- 
teenth century. There are no great women painters, says 
“ Affable Hawk,” though painting is now within their reach. 
It is within their reach—if that is to say there is sufficient money 
after the sons have been educated to permit of paints and studios 
for the daughters and no family reason requiring their presence 
at home. Otherwise they must make a dash for it and disregard 
a species of torture more exquisitely painful, I believe, than any 
that man can imagine. And this is in the twenticth century. 
But, “ Affable Hawk” argues, a great creative mind would 
triumph over obstacles such as these. Can he point to a single 
one of the great geniuses of history who has sprung from a people 
stinted of education and held in subjection, as for example the 
Irish or the Jews? It seems to me indisputable that the condi- 
tions which make it possible for a Shakespeare to exist are that 
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he shall have had predecessors in his art, shall make one of a 
group where art is freely discussed and practised, and shali 
himself have the utmost freedom of action and experience. 
Perhaps in Lesbos, but never since, have these conditions been 
the lot of women. “ Affable Hawk” then names several men 
who have triumphed over poverty and ignorance. His first 
example is Isaac Newton. Newton was the son of a farmer ; 
he was sent to a grammar school; he objected to working on 
the farm; an uncle, a clergyman, advised that he should be 
exempted and prepared for college ; and at the age of nineteen he 
was sent to Trinity College, Cambridge. (See D.N.B.) Newton, 
that is to say, had to encounter about the same amount of oppo- 
sition that the daughter of a country solicitor encounters who 
wishes to go to Newnham in the year 1920. But his discourage- 
ment is not increased by the works of Mr. Bennett, Mr. Orlo 
Williams and “Affable Hawk.” 

Putting that aside, my point is that you will not get a big 
Newton until you have produced a considerable number of lesser 
Newtons. “ Affable Hawk” will, I hope, not accuse me of cowardice 
if I do not take up your space with an enquiry into the careers 
of Laplace, Faraday, and Herschell, nor compare the lives and 
achievements of Aquinas and St. Theresa, nor decide whether it 
was Mill or his friends who was mistaken about Mrs. Mill. The 
fact, as I think we shall agree, is that women from the earliest 
times to the present day have brought forth the entire population 
of the universe. This occupation has taken much time and 
strength. It has also brought them into subjection to men, and 
incidentally—if that were to the point—bred in them some of 
the most lovable and admirable qualities of the race. My differ- 
ence with “ Affable Hawk” is not that he denies the present 
intellectual equality of men and women. It is that he, with 
Mr. Bennett, asserts that the mind of woman is not sensibly 
affected by education and liberty ; that it is incapable of the 
highest achievements ; and that it must remain for ever in the 
condition in which it now is. I must repeat that the fact that 
women have improved (which “‘ Affable Hawk” now seems to 
admit), shows that they may still improve ; for I cannot see why 
a limit should be set to their improvement in the nineteenth 
century rather than in the one hundred and nineteenth. But it 
is not education only that is needed. It is that women should 
have liberty of experience ; that they should differ from men 
without fear and express their differences openly (for I do not 
agree with “ Affable Hawk” that men and women are alike) ; 
that all activity of the mind should be so encouraged that there 
will always be in existence a nucleus of women who think, invent, 
imagine, and create as freely as men do, and with as little fear of 
ridicule and condescension. These conditions, in my view of 
great importance, are impeded by such statements as those of 
* Affable Hawk” and Mr. Bennett, for a man has still much 
greater facilities than a woman for making his views known and 
respected. Certainly I cannot doubt that if such opinions pre- 
vail in the future we shall remain in a condition of half-civilised 
barbarism. At least that is how I define an eternity of dominion 
on the one hand and of servility on the other. For the degrada- 
tion of being a slave is only equalled by the degradation of being 
a master.—Yours, etc., ** VirGIntia WooL-r.”’ 


{** Affable Hawk” writes: If the freedom and education 
of women is impeded by the expression of my views, I shall argue 
no more.]} 


THE FLORIN 


To the Editor of Taz New SratresMan. 


Srr,—Whilst reading the very interesting and amusing article 
in this week’s New STaTEsMAN entitled a “ Three Halfpenny Bit,” 
I happened by chance to take a florin out of my pocket on which 
there is only written “ One Florin” and the date, and nothing 
about “One Florin: Two Shillings.” I naturally enquired of 
various friends, who inform me they are not able to find any 
value on their florins. I should like to raise this as an interesting 
point, if you will be so good as to grant me the space.—Yours, etc., 
é Prim Q. H. Simon. 
Courtenay Lodge, Abingdon, Berks. 

October 10th. 


[Victorian florins minted before 1887 were inscribed “One 
Florin: a tenth of a pound.” Later Victorian florins had no 
monetary designation upon them at all. The florins of Edward 
VII. were inscribed as our contributor stated, whilst those of the 
present reign bear simply the words “ One Florin.” ‘There may 
have been other varieties; we have not made an exhaustive 
investigation.— Eb. N.S.] 


Miscellany 
THE ORIGIN OF THE PIT 


T is a calamity that we should always return to our 
first love; in middle age the golden idol of our 
youth too often proves to have feet of clay. Turning 

idly the other night to the once-revered and well-thumbed 
pages of a bygone theatrical essayist, I chanced upon a 
paper lamenting the decline and fall of that long-dominant 
institution, the pit. Notwithstanding that research has 
stridden along in seven-leagued boots in the forty years 
which have elapsed since Dutton Cook indulged in this 
agreeable retrospect, it proved on re-perusal to have worn 
wonderfully well. One grave fallacy, however, darted out 
at the ‘very outset, grave because it still expresses popular 
opinion. Cook speaks antithetically of “the original 
humility ” of the pit, making allusion thereby to its supposed 
derivation from the “ yard” of the Elizabethan public 
theatres. How ruling authority could have sprung from a 
detested section of the house frequented only by the rabble 
whose judgment was despised and whose comfort so little 
considered that they stood in the open, a prey to the elements, 
is a question shirked by all to whom it may have suggested 
itself. The assumption falls to the ground once we realise 
that the circular or hexagonal open-roofed theatres of the 
Bankside were the last word of the ancients, not the first 
word of the moderns. Their potency wholly ceased with 
the outbreak of civil war, and they were not directly 
contributive to the physical concepts of the modern peep- 
show playhouse. 

The truth is that the pit, so far from rising into power 
out of obscurity, was born in the purple. Its authority 
was fundamental, not attained. It had no kinship with 
the yard of the common theatres, which derived its name 
and its attributes from the yard of the inns in which the 
players had previously acted—that stigmatising name and 
its concomitants being rigidly maintained to the end. 

There was another class of Elizabethan theatre, the 
“‘ private” (or what would be better distinguished now as 
the “ select ’’), a class of unpretentious, but by no means 
humble, origin, aristocratic in its primary tone and appeal, 
from which the peep-show playhouse was ultimately to 
derive. ‘The “private” theatre was differentiated by its 
roofed-in nature, and therefore by the superior comfort it 
gave its patrons, its quadrangular shape, and its artificial 
lighting. Not only was the seated pit its prerogative, 
but the fundamental authority of the pit itself was due 
to the circumstance that in the beginning its auditorium 
was all pit. The first modest house of this order, Farrant’s 
Blackfriars, dating from 1577, was established in an upstairs 
room in an old mansion. Its seats were all arranged without 
division on the one level. From this primitive system, 
the “private” theatre was to proceed a quarter of a century 
later to the acquirement of the boxes and galleries of the 
common theatres, thus arriving about the days when 
Hamlet first burst upon the world at the method of 
auditorium arrangement which the peep-show playhouse 
was for so long to adopt and which in its totality was 
distinctively English. 

Although well-marked divisions in an auditorium call 
for distinctions in nomenclature, it is curious how long 
delayed the term pit was in arriving, and how long the 
locality it was finally applied to remained without any 
very significant appellation. For this delay two circum- 
stances account. The auditorium originally had been 
known as the seats or benches, and even when a surrounding 
superstructure was added, the place where these old seats 
or benches were was still so called. Owing to the quaint 
system of obtaining payment for admission it happened 
that no more definite naming was necessary. There was 
a preliminary fee at the outer door admitting without 
further payment to the ground floor; those who wanted 
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to go to another section went upstairs and disbursed a 
second sum at the door leading into that section. Thus 
the gallant who wanted to go to the pit was not at a loss 
for that or some such distinguishing word. All he had to 
ask of the gatherer who stood at the outer door was ‘‘ How 
much ? ” 

Two items of evidence distinctly show that the term pit 
was unknown until some time after the first decade of the 
seventeenth century. Scholars will recall that in The 
Knight of the Burning Pestle two of the characters are 
seated among the audience at the beginning and coolly 
proceed to interrupt the performance. This surprise— 
the device was wholly new—was sprung on the public at 
the Blackfriars Theatre in 1607 or thereabouts, but the 
play was not published before 1618. In the first quarto 
a direction in the prologue says “‘ The Citizen’s wife and 
Ralph her man speak below,” and in a later quarto they are 
described as “sitting below amidst the spectators.”” Why 
not have said “‘ in the pit,” if the term was then in common 
employment ? That it was still waiting to be introduced 
is shown by a passage in Coryat’s Crudities (1611), detailing 
his experiences in a Venetian playhouse. Coryat tells us 
the men “ sit not here in galleries as we doe in London. 
For there is but one or two little galleries in the house, 
wherein the Cortezans only sit. But all the men doe sit 
beneath in the yard or court, every man upon his severall 
stoole, for the which he payeth a gazet.” Here, in dealing 
with a house more of the order of an English select theatre 
than a Bankside house, Coryat was compelled to resort to 
Bankside terms through sheer lack of anything more definite. 

Seeing that the pit was not so called from the outset, 
there is a serious possibility that in determining whence 
the term was derived we shall arrive at the period of its 
first employment. What Malone writes on the point is 
apposite : 

“The pit, Dr. Percy supposes to have received its name 
from one of the playhouses having been formerly a cockpit. 
This account of the term, however, seems to be somewhat 
questionable. The place where the seats are ranged at 
St. Mary’s at Cambridge is still called the pit ; and no one 
can suspect that venerable fabrick of having ever been a 
cockpit, or that the phrase was borrowed from a playhouse 
to be applied toa church. A pit is a place low in its relative 
situation, and such is the middle part of a theatre.” 


Plausible as is Malone’s demurrer, the weight of evidence 
turns the balance in Percy’s favour. There was an old 
playhouse of the technically “ private” order, which had 
formerly been a cockpit. Constructed off Drury Lane 
in 1617, the Phoenix, as it was named by its promoters, 
was more commonly known by its old designation than 
its new. In support of the contention that by sheer 
association of ideas it brought the term pit into vogue 
two facts may be advanced. In the first place, we have 
no trace of the term until long after the opening of the 
Pheenix, and, in the second, we actually find a Jacobean 
poet using the word cockpit to signify the pit of a specific 
“private’’ playhouse. In some lines “ Upon Master 
William Shakespeare, the Deceased Author, and his Poems,” 
written on internal evidence in 1628, but not published 
until 1640, Leonard Digges speaks of the superior popularity 
of Shakespeare’s plays at the Blackfriars. Put one of them 
in the bill, he says, Much Ado or Twelfth Night, 


. . « loe, in a trice, 
The cockpit, galleries, boxes all are tull, 
To hear Malvoglio, that crosse-garter’d gull. 


This peculiar use of the word cockpit, pointing to the 
influence of the antecedents of the Phoenix, might be taken 
as determining the question, were it not for one baffling 
circumstance. It may be that here we are making mountains 
out of molehills, but the fact remains that no trace of the 
term pit in its theatrical sense can be found before 1629. 
Thomas Goffe, who died in that year, wrote a play called 
The Careless Shepherdesse, first brought out at Salisbury 


Court in 1632. In the induction to this one finds an amusing 
variant of the trick played in The Knight of the Burning 
Pestle. The second prologue-speaker suddenly forgets his 
lines, and glances furtively at a paper in his hat, “ at which 
an Actor plac’t in the Pit laughs.” On being challenged, 
the laugher makes his way to the stage, and delivers a 
prologue, as it were, extemporaneously. 

At a slightly later period one finds occasional references 
to the pit in “ private” theatre addresses, testifying either to 
its popularity with the wits and the ‘pretty imps in plush,”’ 
or to its despotism as ‘‘ the Star Chamber of the house.”’ 
So motley, indeed, were its elements that it was treated 
indifferently to compliment and to sarcasm. Davenant 
in 1685 recognised it blandly as the judgment-seat, and 
Lovelace spoke of it in 1686 as the resort of ‘‘ men of spirit, 
fancy, wit,” but Nabbes, writing two years later, in his 
prologue to Hannibal and Scipio, could only see the follies 
it typified. His play, he promised his audience, would 
neither put the ladies to shame 

.... nor he in plush 
That from the poet’s labours, in the pit, 
Informs himself for th’ exercise of wit 
At taverns, gathers notes. 


This was a clumsy slash at those old playhouse pests, 
the table-book critics, those “ narrow-eyed decipherers,” 
as Jonson had previously styled them, whose delight it 
was to “ extort strange and abstruse meanings out of any 
subject, be it never so conspicuous and innocently delivered,” 
and who came only “to pervert and poison the sense” 
of what they heard. ‘Time passed, the table-book dis- 
appeared, but the critic remained. With all the follies 
it fostered, the pit, in the days of its supremacy, kept up 
vital interest in the drama, cherished its high poetic tradi- 
tions, and jealously guarded the rights of the public. From 
Churchill onwards, all the great theatrical critics were reared 
in its atmosphere. Hazlitt was unable to breathe freely 
elsewhere, and refused to consider a play from the standpoint 
of the boxes. And Lamb—vwell, but for the subtle, pervasive 
aroma of the pit, the theatre-lovers’ Lamb, the Lamb of 
“My First Play” and “On Some of the Old Actors,” 
would be lacking in its mint sauce. Elia would have found 
in old Colonel Caustic of The Lounger, could he have 
manifested in the flesh, a playgoer after his own heart. 
With a good half-century’s experience of the theatre behind 
him, the Colonel was rash enough to accept an invitation 
from a lady to make one of a box-party. But the surround- 
ings were lacking in congeniality. ‘The unfortunate veteran 
could only get momentary glimpses of the stage between 
the Lunardi hats and towering head-dresses of the ladies, 
and their constant tittle-tattle filled him with a quiet fury. 
At the end of the first act he proceeded to sneak out. 
“Where are you going, Colonel?” asked his hostess. 
“To the play, madam,” said he, bowing and shutting the 
door. And then he meandered off to the pit. 

W. J. LAWRENCE. 


IN THE FOREST 
HERE sat a wood-girl all forlorn 
Among the forest passes; 
Her gown was gathered by a thorn, 
Her jacket laced with grasses. 


Like petals were her finger-tips, 
Her hair was silver-shining ; 
And, oh, the song upon her lips 

Was all of love repining. 


There piped a wood-boy by the moon: 
His cheeks were golden peaches ; 
Oh, sad and dolorous was his tune 
As he went through the beeches. 
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Till he espied that mournful Thing, 
And she the sad newcomer ; 
Then he was laughing, shouting Spring 
And she was singing Summer ! 
AGNES GROZIER HERBERTSON. 


Music 
SONG-WRITING 


HERE is a movement among modern English 
composers towards setting to music the words 
of the best contemporary poets, and in so 
far as it shows any real appreciation of poetry 

it is all to the good. It would be rash, however, to 
assume so much; but even if it only means that musi- 
cians have awakened to the fact that other arts besides 
their own exist and have their standards, that it is 
becoming and decent to pay such respect to their 
fellow artists as not to set to music the feeble and 
vapid verse of the average popular ballad, it is an 
excellent thing. It must be remembered, however, 
that the poet is utterly indifferent whether the musician 
sets his poems to music or not. I am not speaking of 
the unmusical poet ; he, it may be assumed, would be 
certain to welcome any setting of his words, for to him 
a musical setting would be equivalent merely to an 
“ interpretation,” a “ reading” with pianoforte, of his 
poem, and one reading the more is so much addition 
to his public. The poet who happens, however, to 
have some understanding of music looks at the matter 
in quite a different light. He cannot be a believer in 
“interpretation.” For him his poem is a completed 
thing; it is a finished creation to which nothing can be 
added and from which nothing can be taken away. 
He is very likely even against his poem being read 
aloud by anyone, for it means the thrusting of an 
additional medium between his words and the audience. 
I, for one, am against reading aloud as a principle, 
although I grant that an individual reading might be 
found that in practice would not discontent me. The 

t uses words much as the musician uses tones; he 

uilds up by the use of syllabic colour, rhythm, conso- 
nantal discord and vowel melody, and by the associa- 
tion and juxtaposition of images, an extraordinarily 
subtle and complex expression, which must come direct 
to the reader from the words, and to which any inter- 
vention of sound—be the voice never so sweet it is still 
irrelevant—is fatal. 

Poetry is a highly concentrated art like music; it 
is not the versification of ideas, that is why it cannot 
be paraphrased. There are some benighted souls who 
will ask a t to paraphrase a poem, but unless it is 
mere rhyming, it is as impossible to paraphrase it as it 
is to paraphrase a Mozart fantasia. It is, I maintain, 
7, impossible to set it to music. The composer 
who “ presents a poem musically in order to interpret 
its meaning” has mistaken his vocation. He should 
not be interested in interpreting a poem, he should be 
interested in—or I would rather say “ driven to ”— 
expressing the feeling the poem awakened in him. 
Personally, I can hardly understand composers writing 
songs at all. It seems to me that if a man has the 
distinctive musical imagination which makes a composer, 
he would have no patience with anybody else’s words ; 
and if he happened to be blessed with the literary sense, 
and was stimulated by reading Walter de la Mare, he 
would sit down and compose a sonata, or a study, or a 
nocturne, or anything you will, so long as it was pure 
music, unhampered and unadulterated by the material 
intrusion of another art. This, of course, presumes an 
unfailing flow of inspiration—which has not been the 
possession of even the greatest composers. But they 
always possess their musical sensitiveness, their fineness 
of instinct and their patiently acquired skill, and there 





will be times when such a technical problem as setting 
a poem to music will interest them, and then they wil] 
write songs. But even then the value of the song is 
entirely musical. The composer can do nothing, 
absolutely nothing, for the poet. To imagine that he 
can is to imagine that you can interpret a sculptor’s 
nude figure by dressing it in an appropriate costume. 
This is, of course, heresy to-day, when theories of 
presenting poems musically abound, but I am convinced 
that it is true, and I am prepared to confess that I 
very rarely hear, and never bother about, the words of 
a song. I am willing to admit that it adds an interest 
to the song to hear, know, or read beforehand the words, 
but it is an intellectual interest comparable to the 
interest we have in knowing that Keats wrote Lamia in 
rhymed couplets with an occasional alexandrine. It 
adds nothing to the poetic worth of Lamia that it was 
written in rhymed couplets with occasional alexandrines, 
although it would detract from its worth if the couplets 
did not rhyme (or if the rhymes were forced) and the 
alexandrines were clumsy. So, although the words add 
nothing to a song, yet once the composer elects to use 
words, if he misplaces the accent or otherwise maltreats 
the poem, it is injurious to his song. 

As a matter of fact, the modern song bears a strong 
resemblance to “ programme music.”” It is not a 
lyrical outpouring, a melodic rhapsody suitable to any 
solo instrument, to an oboe or English horn, but most 
suitable to the voice, because the voice is the most 
beautiful and the most expressive of solo instruments. 
This, however, is what the best songs are, and they 
are equally effective if one does not know the language, 
but in translation they lose, which proves that it is only the 
sound and not the idea or meaning of the word that 
matters. The modern song is, on the contrary, a 
piece of scene painting in music like Richard Strauss’s 
symphonic poems. Now, the fact that the programme 
tells us that Don Quixote comes across a flock of sheep 
does not add to the musical value of Don Quizote ; 
all it does is to make us listen to hear if we 
can recognise the bleating, and if it sounds like 
bleating and not like donkeys braying, we _ think 
Don Quixote is very fine. That is to say, our real 
musical interest in Don Quixote has gone to pot. This 
is what has happened in modern song. The musical 
interest has gone to pot, and we are fobbed off with all 
sorts of adventitious and often highly interesting substi- 
tutes, which are often very well in their way and make 
an entertaining mental recreation, but they have no 
more to do with music than making anagrams has to 
do with poetry. 

Now, I know a modern poet who has had a poem 
called India set to music by a very promising composer 
named Walter Clement, and he is very pleased with it. 
He thinks it is a very fine song. It has a bass which 
vividly suggests to him tigers tramping, tramping, 
tramping through the jungle. It makes him tremble 
when he hears it. ‘“ Ah!” you will say, “ what about 
that song, then?’ But, wait a minute! There are no 
tigers tramping, tramping, tramping through the jungle 
in that poem! The tigers are velvet-footed, still as 
great cats peering from the corners of darkness. There is 
not a sound in the poem except, perhaps, of the falling 
of leaves. The composer has forgotten all about the 
words. The poem stimulated his imagination and he 
wrote music—music that does not interpret the words, 
but that recreates what the composer imagined. 
Every work of art must have a germ, and there is no 
reason why the germ of a song should not be found in 
the words of a poet, just as it may be found in the going- 
down of the sun; but to “ interpret” a poem in music is as 
foolish an endeavour as to interpret the launching of a 
battleship in music, and those composers who feel drawn 
to such things had better be engaged in launching 
battleships, for they are certainly not creative artists. 

W. J. TURNER. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 
J: a hundred years ago England had emerged from 


a long war, victorious but shaken and in a 

dangerous social condition. All the necessaries of 
life were up to prodigious prices just as they are now, and 
the order of society looked as though it might be broken. 
The situation was saved not by the wisdom of the governing 
class but by the development of mechanical industry. 
Such were the conditions in which Shelley wrote the 
pamphlet “A Philosophical View of Reform,” which is 
now printed for the first time (Introduction by T. W. 
Rolleston. Humphrey Milford. 7s. 6d. net). In one of his 
letters Shelley wrote : ‘‘ England appears to be in a desperate 
condition, Ireland still worse; and no class of those who 
subsist on the public labour will be persuaded that their 
claims on it must be diminished. But the Government 
must content itself with less in taxes, the landholder must 
submit to receive less rent, and the fundholder a diminished 
interest, or they will all get nothing . . . I see little public 
virtue, and I foresee that the contest will be one of blood 
and gold.” The pamphlet before us is sensible and well 
reasoned, written with the glow of conviction characteristic 
of him. The most extravagant outburst in it is an attack 
upon the soldier. Remember, Shelley was writing at the time 
of the Peterloo massacre, and militarism was dominant 
in the councils of the State just as it is at the present 
moment. ‘“‘ From the moment that a man is a soldier 
he becomes a slave. He is taught obedience; his will 
is no longer, which is the most sacred prerogative of 
men, guided by his own judgment. He is taught to despise 
human life and human suffering; this is the universal 
distinction of slaves. He is more degraded than a mur- 
derer; he is like the bloody knife which has stabbed and 
feels not ; a murderer we may abhor and despise ; a soldier 
is, by profession, beyond abhorrence and below contempt.” 

ae * ok 


I have always thought that there was a good deal in 
common between Shelley and Bernard Shaw. Do you 
remember Shaw’s attack on the soldier in his preface to 
John Bull’s Other Island : “A _ political scheme that 
cannot be carried out except by soldiers will not be a 
permanent one. (That is a true word!) The soldier is 
an anachronism of which we must get rid. Among people 
who are proof against the suggestions of romantic fiction 
there can no longer be any question of the fact that military 
service produces moral imbecility, ferocity and cowardice, 
and that the defence of nations must be undertaken by the 
civil enterprise of men enjoying all the rights and liberties 
of citizenship and trained by the exacting discipline of 
democratic freedom and responsibility. For permanent 
work the soldier is worse than useless: such efficiency as 
he has is the result of dehumanisation and disablement. 
His whole training tends to make him a weakling. . . . He 
is politically and socially a child, with rations instead of 
rights, treated like a child, punished like a child, dressed 
prettily and washed and combed like a child, excused for 
outbreaks of naughtiness like a child, forbidden to marry 
like a child, and called Tommy like a child.” 


He on 3K 


Shaw was writing about the Denshawai affair of June, 
1906. Here is a sentence for which we have no difficulty 
in finding an application at the present moment: “ Now 
in countries which are denied Home Rule, that is, in 
which the government does not rest on the consent of the 
people, it must rest on military coercion, and the bureau- 
cracy, however civil and legal it may be in form and even 
in the character of its best officials, must connive at all the 
atrocities of military rule, and become infected in the end 
with the chronic panic characteristic of militarism.” 





Matthew Arnold committed himself to the statement that 
Shelley’s prose was better than his verse and would out- 
live it. It certainly is of high excellence, but surely Matthew 
Arnold was under the influence of “‘ the power not ourselves 
which makes for paradox ” when he uttered that judgment. 
What strikes one about Shelley’s prose is that it is not 
only the prose of a poet, but that it has a quality fluid, 
musical, impassioned akin to his verse: ‘‘ What is love ? 
Ask him who lives, what is life? Ask him who adores, 
what is God ? I know not the internal constitution of other 
men, nor even thine, whom I now address. I see that in 
some external attributes they resemble me, but when, 
misled by that appearance, I have thought to appeal to 
something in common and unburthen my inmost soul to 
them, I have found my language misunderstood, like one 
in a distant and savage land. The more opportunities 
they have afforded me for experience the wider has appeared 
the interval between us, and to a greater distance have the 
points of sympathy been withdrawn. With a spirit ill- 
fitted to sustain such proof, trembling and feeble through 
its tenderness, I have everywhere sought sympathy and 
have found only repulse and disappointment.” 


% * % 


Shelley was essentially a subjective poet, seeking in 
his own soul for the nearest reflection of “ the absolute 
Mind.”’ He is a seer rather than a maker; in approaching 
his poetry we approach him, and to understand his poetry 
without understanding him is impossible. No wonder 
the world has been interested in his biography and in 
“chatted about Harriet.” His poetry is an effluence which 
cannot be apprehended in abstraction from his personality. 
The two best essays on him are Mr. Santayana’s essay 
in Winds of Doctrine (Dent, 6s.) and a little-known essay 
by Browning, written in 1851; the best book about him 
is Mr. Clutton Brock’s. The cause of Browning’s writing 
this essay was the publication, in or before 1851, of some 
forged letters of Shelley and Byron. Before they were 
proved spurious, Moxon, the publisher, got Browning 
to write an introductory essay to them, who accepted 
them without inquiry, but made no use of them in his 
discourse. Its theme is the distinction of the objective 
and subjective poet. The latter is one who “ prefers to 
dwell upon those external scenic appearances which strike 
out most abundantly and uninterruptedly his inner light 
and power, selects that silence of the earth and sea in which 
he can best hear the beauty of his individual heart, and 
leaves the noisy, complex, yet imperfect, exhibitions of 
Nature in the manifold experience of man around him 
which serve only to distract the working of his brain.” 
Browning says of Shelley that whatever he was, he was 
with admirable sincerity. It was not always truth that he 
thought and spoke, but in the purity of truth he spoke 
and thought always. “‘ Though tenderness is not always 
the characteristic of very sincere natures, he was eminently 
both tender and sincere.” 


One who was as a nerve o’er which do creep 
The else-unfelt oppressions of this earth. 


Early in youth he arrived at the conclusion all must be 
changed. Mr. Santayana has less patience with Shelley's 
gossamer world ; he cannot forgive him for being impervious 
to experience, for being unteachable. “ Being a finished 
child of nature, not a joint product, like most of us, of 
nature, history, and society, he abounded miraculously in 
his own clear sense, but was obtuse to the droll, miscel- 
laneous lessons of fortune.” Mr. Santayana believes in 


tradition ; in his eyes the weakness of all revolutionaries is 
that they are born disinherited—‘“ and their folly is that 
they wish to be disinherited even more than they are.” 
Readers of this the last work from Shelley’s pen will be 
surprised to find how reasonable a disinherited revolutionary 
can be. 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NOTES ON NOVELS 


The Romantic. By May Srinciarr. Collins. 9s. net. 
Larry Munro. By G. B.Srern. Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d.net. 
Caliban. By W. L. Georce. Methuen. 8s. 6d. net. 


The Romantic and Larry Munro have two things in 
common. They both give an effect which is not inherent 
in the author’s purpose because of their handling of a 
technical method. And they are both distinctively women’s 
books ; it would have been impossible for a man to have 
written either of them. Yet these things which they 
have in common show how entirely different they are in 
temperament ; and as Children of No Man’s Land showed 
that it is highly probable that Miss Stern is going to be 
the Miss Sinclair of her generation, their differences are 
interesting. The Romantic is, of course, the more perfect 
piece of work ; Miss Sinclair has written so many excellent 
books, labouring at them with a quaint conjunction of 
industry and inspiration, like a passionate beaver, that 
she has now attained a high level of permanent form. But 
it gives as one reads it a curious sense that it is shorter 
than it is. It is, in fact, sixty or seventy thousand words 
long. It contains the finished portraits of two human 
beings, complete to the last lash, the last indecision of 
soul; and that, Heaven knows, is full freight for any 
novel. There is nothing more one needs to know about 
Sharlie Redhead, the girl with the bobbed black hair and 
the bobbed mind, who has cast all feminine wheedling 
considerations out of the one as she has dropped hairpins 
out of the other, and concentrates, therefore, on the 
essentials of truth and decency. She is, perhaps, not 
entirely graceful; she is the athletic girl of ethics; she 
comes in from her moral battles a little noisy and raw- 
cheeked with the wind, as hockey players do. But she has 
a genius for those essentials, and she has the charm that 
belongs to people who enjoy things very much. The 
descriptions of her happiness on the Cotswolds are endear- 
ing. One knows, too, everything one needs to know about 
John Roden Conway, the romantic, whose fear of living 
in a world of men, and testing his quality in rivalry with 
them masqueraded as a distaste for the filthy life of towns 
and a preference for the clean country ; whose fear of love 
and its demands on him led him to simulate an austere 
passion so pure that it could sustain itself on things of the 
spirit alone; whose normal desire for power was so frus- 
trated by his abnormal weakness that he turned at last 
for a substitute to that abnormal power which cruelty 
exercises over its victims. The story, too, is all that the 
theme requires. ‘There is first the story of the time Sharlie 
and Conway spend learning farming on the Cotswolds, 
where the beauty of the land, the wholesomeness of the 
life, encourages her to put the happiest interpretation on 
all that comes to her there, and she accepts his mask as 
his self and lets herself love him. There is, secondly, the 
story of how they work together in an ambulance corps 
in Belgium during the first months of the war, and how 
each day that brought the Germans nearer brought as an 
equivalent spiritual horror, innumerable intimations that 
Conway was cruel and a coward, until the matter was 
settled beyond argument and horribly, without grief, 
by his disgraceful death. And there is the last chapter 
in which Sharlie, returning alone over the sea she had 
so hopefully crossed with him, realises that at least his 
infamous doings, his pervading lies of speech and conduct, 
were not the placid enjoyments of a triumphant evil thing, 
but the battle in him between a profound degeneracy and 
a profounder normality that made him desire, as all human 
beings do, the exercise of power. He was as tragic as an 
army in retreat. 

Yet the book gives this effect of brevity, of contraction. 
One is reminded of those penholders they sell abroad with 
minute views under powerful magnifying glasses. It is 
all quite bright and definite, and yet there is a slight effect 
of strain in looking at it. And the explanation is that 





really it is over done. It is true that there is.one inci- 
dent that strikes one as, from a technical point of view, 
unfortunate. Sharlie does not discover for herself the 
meaning of Conway’s cowardice and cruelty, but receives 
the explanation from a psycho-therapist doctor who has 
been with them at the front. It is a pity that she did 
not arrive at the conclusions for herself, or, if she 
belonged too truly to the hockey field for that, at least 
collaborate in their discovery. For, as the doctor is not 
a developed character, his feelings about Conway do not 
move us as Sharlie’s do; they have no emotional way on 
them. But for the rest the book is technically perfect. 
There is not a scrap of the inessential from cover to cover ; 
there is not one scene that does not compose well; and 
one’s sense of strain is simply one’s own imperfection, feeling 
that really this is far too bright and good for human nature’s 
daily food. Life, one protests, is a little wilder than this ; 
its patterns are not quite so neat. One ought not, of course, 


to feel like this about technical perfection ; there must be - 


something a little wrong, and indeed there is. One may 
cut one’s nails so very neatly that one cuts down to the 
quick, and that is what Miss Sinclair has done. She has 
worked indefatigably at her craft. She got everything she 
could out of the method of Henry James, and there her 
researches were made public in such stories as The Flaw 
in the Crystal and those in the volume called The Judgment 
of Eve. She was interested, too, in that meticulous record 
of the secondary stream of consciousness which is the 
method of Miss Dorothy Richardson, and with an unconscious 
unkindness that is one of the most memorable comedies 
of modern letters, she wrote Mary Olivier and showed 
Miss Richardson what could be done with her own method. 
And essays scattered through contemporary magazines 
and reviews will show that these were only the more con- 
spicuous adventures of a continuous journey in search 
of perfect craftsmanship. Here, perhaps, it has betrayed 
her. In the interests of her passion she has, as it were, 
interfered with her own story, added or subtracted some- 
thing that, removed or tolerated, would have helped the 
élan vital of her theme. But in view of the barbarity of 
the coming generation—the barbarity that can be detected 
even in a work of talent like Larry Munro—this seems the 
most admirable of faults. In these days élans vitals are 
more likely to die of overfeeding. 


Larry Munro is talented but barbaric. Although it is 
intended to depict a long and slowly developing relation- 
ship it gives an effect of breathless haste, as if the plot were 
falling downstairs, because Miss Stern has borrowed Mr. 
Wells’ four dots and has used them without pause for 
food or rest. As the four dots imply that a train of thought 
continues until it is interrupted by the events or speech 
contained in the next paragraph, and as every paragraph 
in the book ends with four dots, the book seems entirely 
composed of interruptions. But, like all Miss Stern’s 
novels, it is full of living characters. There is a picture 
here of a beauty who will not accept her discharge by time, 
as she wanders round her drawing-room in sprigged muslin 
frock and corals, her golden hair, paling to silver, piled 
in curls, waiting for guests who do not come, which is 
the most delicately pathetic piece of work. The theme, 
too, is interesting—it is the story of ‘‘ The Well-Beloved,” 
with the parts played by the men and women exchanged 
and the added factor of a son’s jealousy, but it is a theme 
not quite suited to Miss Stern’s talent, great though that is. 
The Romantic is distinctively a woman’s book, and the 
kind of femininity that Miss Sinclair displays in it would 
have enabled her to treat the theme of Larry Munro. 
There is about Miss Sinclair’s talent something large and 
primitive ; she is in essentials the woman who has through 
all the ages been wife and mother of men, and consequently 
she can take violent events calmly. The sophisticated, 
sheltered woman may be terrified at the sight of a drunken 
man or the thought of being left alone in a cottage with 
a dying baby. But the primitive woman has had to take 
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HOW TO LEARN FRENCH 


NEW PELMAN METHOD 


A remarkable new method of learning French in about 
one-third the usual time has just been introduced by the 
well-known Pelman Institute. 

The method is a most interesting one, and will prove a 
boon to everyone who has found it difficult to learn to read, 
write and speak French fluently and correctly, either at 
school or in after years. 


One of the reasons why so many people have found French 
so difficult is that they have been taught the language in 
English, and have tried to learn it through the medium 
of translation. 

This is contrary to the best principles of modern teaching. 
Translation compels the student to express his thoughts in 
two languages consecutively, whereas it is all-important 
that, for the time being, he should exclude his own language 


entirely from his mind. * 


THE MISTAKE OF TRANSLATION. 


The average Englishman, after studying French for perhaps 
years by the usual methods, attempts to speak it. What 
happens? He hesitates—stammers—becomes confused. 
Why ? 

Not because he has “ no gift for languages,’’ but because 
he is trying to translate. 

Having always learnt by means of translation, he finds it 
difficult to free himself from the habit. 

Suppose, for example, that he wants to ask in French a 
simple question such as: 

“ At what time does the train start ? ”’ 

What does he do? First he thinks of the sentence in 
English, then of the French words for “time,” “ train,” 
“start,” andsoon. Next he tries to recall the order in which 
these words should be placed in French (“‘ At what hour the 
train starts it’’). After some hesitation he makes a shot at 
the sentence. He may make himself understood or he may 
not. In any case, the effort is a laboured one, and has 
caused him trouble out of all proportion to the simplicity 
of the question. 

But if he has learnt in the natural direct way, then he 
speaks idiomatically and fluently, without hesitation, because 
from the very first he has been taught to express his thoughts 
in French without the intervention of English. He thinks 
in French in order to speak in French, instead of thinking 
first in English and then slowly and hesitatingly translating 
his thoughts word by word into French. 

This is the difference between the two methods, and it is 
fundamental. 


THE Drrect METHOD. 


Realising this, the Pelman Institute came to the conclusion 
that if a system of instruction by correspondence could be 
devised which would enable the student to read, write, speak 
and understand a foreign language without the clumsy 
process of translation (either mental translation or translation 
oh paper), an immense boon would be conferred on students 
of foreign languages by making their studies infinitely easier, 
far more interesting, and incomparably more successful. 

The task of devising such a system has now been 
accomplished, and the method is fully explained in a little 
book entitled, “How to Learn French,”’ which will be sent, 
gratis and post free, to every reader who writes for it to-day 
to the Pelman Institute (Modern Languages Department), 
57, Bloomsbury Mansions, Hart Street, London, W.C. I. 
The Pelman method of learning French by correspondence 
is a delight to follow. It saves you the trouble of puzzling 
over complex grammatical rules and spending hours, days, 
and weeks learning by heart long vocabularies of French 
words. Yet it gives you a sound and thorough mastery of 
the language, and enables you to speak, write, and read 
French fluently and accurately. Write for free particulars 
to-day. 
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her drunken husband into her home and has had to stay 
alone with her dying child, and has had for the sake of 
the race to go on surviving after any number of these 
experiences (so she regards them) with a controlled calm 
which manifested in life is called character and manifested 
in art is called restraint. Miss Stern has almost everything 
an artist requires except this. She is the sophisticated 
woman; she can be witty about her subjects, subtle, 
entertaining, allusive, but she has not yet got this serenity. 
Kevin has watched his young widowed mother fall in love in 
youth with Larry Munro, the fascinating actor who died 
before their marriage ; he has seen her in her maturity falling 
in love with Larry’s son, the young Larry. All his life he 
has been deprived of his rights of affection because of her 
preoccupation with the two Larrys, and he now finds out that 
of the two children his mother bore to the younger Larry 
the little boy is being spoilt as little Larrys always are 
and the girl neglected even as he was. He takes the little 
girl home to be adopted with his own son, and presently 
begins to suspect that Mrs. Kevin prefers the little girl 
to their own boy. Now that was quite enough. One can 
imagine how Kevin’s feelings that the Larry stock was one 
that would always triumph over his more honest, less 
magnetic kind, would be given a fresh lease of life; how 
it would really seem as if this were a doom that was going 
to travel down through the generations. That would be 
quite a deep enough trough of depression to make his joy 
at finding out that he was mistaken an impressive climax 
for the book. But, instead, Miss Stern, for no other apparent 
reason than that she is over-excited by her own subject, 
makes Kevin form the preposterous project of murdering 
the little girl. This deforms the book, but it cannot take 
away from her the extraordinary power of creating living 
characters which, more than any other young writer, she 
possesses. 

With Mr. George’s Caliban we turn to the superior sex 
and add one more stanza to the now lengthy poem which 
begins : 

Ah God ! 
It is a study of the Northcliffe temperament or its equivalent 
in the literary world, and from that point of view is interest- 
ing. The milieu of the story is not well chosen. It 
is impossible to imagine an example of the Northcliffe 
temperament rising from the lower middle-classes in 
Kilburn; if it had been born there it would have staved 
there. Nor is it likely that in its schooldays it would 
have asked : ‘‘ Oh, what’s the good of Latin and Greek, 
anyway?” It is absurd to represent the quintessence of 
the half-educated Conservative middle classes as if it had 
anything to do with the uneducated and viewless lower 
classes. The dedication, however, is good. ‘ To Joseph 
Conrad .... Dear Master .... Duty commands that 
I express my gratitude for the generosity with which you 
received my last novel, remained unbemused by the anger 
of the reactionaries and the artistic prejudice of the 
advanced. I will say only that you induced me to doubt 
myself a little less, and subscribe myself, dear Master, 
your sincere friend . . . .” Repecca West. 


The difference between James and George ! 


CHARTISM 


A History of the Chartist Movement. By Jutius West. 
With an Introductory Memoir by J. C. Squire. 
Constable. 16s. net. 

Life and Struggles of William Lovett. With an Intro- 
duction by P. H. Tawney. Bohn’s Library. 2 Vols. 
Bell. 2s. 4d. net. each vol. 

About Chartism, wrote Julius West, the standard histories 
of the last century have done little more than copy one 
another’s inaccuracies. That is true, and the truth is 
humiliating. Here was the first genuine political movement 
to sweep over the English working class. For ten years 


it seemed to absorb, or in some degree express, nearly all 


the socio-political ideas germinating in this country between 
the French Revolution and the end of the Victorian age. 
It marked the definite emergence of the industrial workers 
into collective consciousness, and, incidentally, it produced 
a panic throughout the privileged and the middle 
classes. Several of the men engaged in the move- 
ment—Place, Frost, Lovett, Cooper, Gammage, and others— 
wrote their own accounts of the fight for the People’s 
Charter. It comes, of course, into the Lives of Owen 
and Place and into the story of the good Anglican con- 
servatives who called themselves Christian Socialists, 
But not until the London School of Economics had trained 
or stimulated a generation of students did Chartism come 
near to having its proper historian. 

Then, indeed, a tragic thing happened. Two young 
writers were fired by the theme. Almost simultaneously 
they began to attack the mountains of documentary 
material, and both were cut off in the midst of the work. 
Mr. Mark Hovell, when he was killed, had carried a sound 
narrative and interpretation down to the most interesting 
point. And Julius West, no less a victim of the war than 
his fellow labourer, died as the war came to an end, with 
the substance of his book almost completed. To all those 
who helped in the launching of the NEw STATESMAN seven 
years ago, West was known as a bright young literary 
craftsman, with rapidly growing stores of knowledge and 
a captivating eagerness in his chosen pursuits. As Mr, 
Squire indicates, in the brief and appealing portrait of his 
friend, Julius West found the history of Chartism an 
enthralling subject, and in his researches he enjoyed one 
enviable piece of luck. Among the British Museum reserves 
at Hendon he came upon a collection of 180 volumes of 
material, brought together by the merciless assiduity of 
Francis Place. No part of it had been worked over by 
any English writer, and in it the finder seems to have 
discovered most of what he needed. 

In the Chartist movement there were three well-defined 
stages: (1) From the drafting of the People’s Charter in 
1838 to the savage persecution by the Melbourne Govern- 
ment which followed the Chartist Convention at Birmingham 
in 1889; (2) the seven years of distraction and impotence 
after 1840, ending in the fervour of Feargus O'Connor's 
crazy land scheme; and (8) the dictatorship of O’Connor, 
closing with the pitiable collapse on Kennington Common, 
and the exposure of the absurdities connected with 
the monster petition to Parliament. 

As there were three stages, so also were there three main 
parties in the movement. West distinguishes them thus : 
(1) The adherents of the pure doctrine of the People’s 
Charter—Lovett, Hetherington, Cleave, Vincent, and their 
friends of the London Working Men’s Association ; (2) the 
Birmingham section led by Thomas Attwood, which, like 
the Tories themselves, was for “‘ our young Queen and the 
glorious Constitution”; and (3) the party of the North, 
led by O'Connor, Oastler, and the queer cleric, J. R. Stephens. 
Around them all, as West puts it, flitted the uneasy figure 
of Bronterre O’Brien. The movement, as a matter of 
fact, contained a far greater diversity than this three-fold 
division implies, but the major parties were all clearly 
marked. The first had, on the whole, the right to call 
itself purely Chartist. Its leaders were the direct heirs 
of the early London Radicals, active before the French 
Revolution. They had been largely inspired by Robert 
Owen, from whose inexhaustible well of ideas they were 
apt to distil programmes not approved by the prophet. 
They were plebeians, peacemakers, and mostly freethinkers, 
invincible champions of an unfettered Press. (Julius West, 
by the by, repeats an old error in calling Thomas Paine 
an atheist; he was a dogmatic theist.) The Midland 
contingent, like other Birmingham crowds at a later day, 
was idolatrous, and to a considerable extent it was taken 
up with Attwood’s currency notions. The Northerners, 
who made a great constituency for O’Connor’s Northern 
Star, were compelled to endure a distressing con- 
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fusion of leadership. Oastler, a man of notable power 
and character, was strong for factory reform. He was 
also, like Stephens, an assailant of the detested New Poor 
Law of 1884—the denunciation of which was to Stephens 
far more important than the Six Points of the Charter. 
As for Feargus O'Connor, the present-day reader may be 
forgiven for looking upon him as still a mystery. His 
contradictions were as unlimited as his energies. From 
beginning to end he was abusively hostile to Lovett and the 
moral-force party, but, although regarded as the champion 
of physical force, his own position was criminally obscure. 
In one and the same number of the Northern Star (which 
in its most successful time circulated 60,000 weekly) he 
would print statements and appeals on the subject of 
arms which simply cancelled each other out. Julius West, 
after remarking on the fact that almost every reference 
to O'Connor in the story of Chartism has to be a con- 
demnation, sets out upon a study and interpretation of 
the man’s mind and character, which is singularly fair. 
O’Connor was, of course, a great emotional force. But as 
a leader he was grotesque, and his dictatorship during the 
two years before the Kennington fiasco was a calamity 
for working-class Radicalism. The essential fact about it 
is that he was dying all the time of general paralysis. 

It would be impossible to imagine a greater contrast 
of personality than is afforded by Feargus O’Connor and 
his chief antagonist in the movement. William Lovett, 
whose Life and Struggles, with Mr. Tawney’s illuminating 
introduction, is an invaluable piece of social history, rightly 
ranks as the original Chartist. The People’s Charter, 
given verbatim in the appendix to his autobiography, 
was his work. It is not, as many suppose, a short summary 
of the Six Points, but a long and elaborate Parliamentary 
Bill, disclosing in wondrous form the minds of the men 
who clung to the unmitigated belief in manhood suffrage. 
Francis Place, as we know, persuaded himself that the 
Charter was of his drafting, but it is impossible to dispute 
Lovett’s full claim. He seems to have composed more 
manifestoes and public addresses than any man of his 
time, and very remarkable they were when we remember, 
as we should, the arduous advance of this humbly-born 
Cornishman towards knowledge of political principles and 
mastery of a weighty and dignified English rhetoric. 
Moreover, he could launch a society as easily as he 
could write its constitution. At least one such associa- 
tion to improve the character of elected representatives 
was based upon a clamorous public need. (Lovett, thou 
shouldst be living at this hour !) 

The last flare-up of Chartism, in 1848, was, of course, 
a direct response to the Continental revolution, but the 
movement throughout was wholly English—the first mass 
rising of English workmen. Nothing could have saved it 
at the turn of the century, even if the Government and 
the classes had been of different mind. True, its leaders 
had all been proved by suffering in prison, but they were 
not the men to carry on the cause. They drifted off into 
all directions—the admirable Lovett into education, of 
which he was an apostle somewhat in advance of Mr. 
Fisher to-day ; Henry Vincent into teetotalism and popular 
lecturing ; Thomas Cooper into evangelism ; Ernest Jones 
into the practice of the law ; O’Connor into mental darkness. 
There is a subject for some student of medical psychology 
in the still unexplored field of the later personal history of 
the men who, on the morrow of the great Reform Act, 
began work for the popular cause in an atmosphere so full 
of hope, and dispersed twenty years later in varied 
wretchedness. It remains also to follow out the practical 


fruition of the many social ideas gathered together in 
Chartism. Nor will the task of elucidation be complete 
until the immense remains of Robert Owen, who in social 
vision was surely the most seminal mind of the transition 
to industrialism, have been subjected to thorough scrutiny 
by some scientific enthusiast combining, let us say, the 





talents of the two historians of Chartism, prematurely 
lost, with the spiritual eye of Mr. Tawney. 


FAMILY LIFE 
Our Family Affairs. By E. F. Benson. 16s. net. 


Family life remains one of the most difficult subjects for 
the artist. The modern novelist prefers, as a rule, to con- 
centrate on a rebellious member of the family ; he shrinks 
from the much harder task of conveying that atmosphere 
which is, all the world over, the most potent of all the 
unchosen influences in life. An individual’s influence, that 
of mother or father, on a child soon becomes either wholly 
conventional or intensely personal, but the influence of 
the whole family, the unmistakable ethos of the little 
microcosm in which everyone has lived, remains a mixture 
of personal and impersonal powers. Mr. Benson has pre- 
ferred to describe his family directly and not through his 
medium, the novel, and, though his book is full of suggestive 
and amusing things, it does not succeed in giving the reader 
what half-an-hour’s conversation with any of the three 
brothers gave one. Mr. Benson sees the difficulty, for he 
never directly states it. It is simple. The Archbishop, 
with all his force and vitality, was a far less complete per- 
sonality than Mrs. Benson. Strong, passionate, with sudden 
fits of anger and strange attacks of incalculable depression, 
Dr. Benson was a man whom his children instinctively 
feared and were glad to be allowed to love. Mrs. Benson, 
sane, quiet, full of reserve, with a serene wisdom quite 
outside her husband’s grasp, nevertheless allowed him to 
rule and determine the children’s lives. Mr. Benson tells 
how his father, disturbed at E. F.’s disregard for the episcopal 
ideas of Sunday, gave him a book which showed how faulty 
these ideas were : 

With suppressed giggles I flew to my mother’s room to tell her the 
result of this investigation, and she steered a course so wonderful 


that not even then could I chart it. Her sympathetic amusement 
I knew was all mine, but somehow she abandoned no whit of her 


loyalty to my father’s purpose in giving me the book. I had ima- 

gined myself (with rather timorous glee, for which I wanted her 

support) pronouncing sentence on his Sunday upon the very evidence 
which he had given me to judge it by, but some consummate tact 
on my mother’s part made all that to be quite out of the question. 

How she did it I have no idea, but surely the very test of tact lies 

in the fact that you don’t know how it is done. Certainly 

I never confronted my father with this evidence, and Sunday went 

on precisely as usual. 

What interests the student of the family is not “ how’ 
Mrs. Benson did it, but “‘ why.”” Why should her masculine 
mind always consent to the humouring of the oddly vain, 
self-confident, prelatical opinionativeness of her husband ? 
Affection does not altogether explain it, because she was 
a devoted mother, and must have seen how, in the end, 
that kind of deception is bound to alienate father and chil- 
dren, to lessen respect and destroy trust. Was it simply 
that the Archbishop had, more than most men, that curious 
babyishness which so few women can resist, that capacity 
of behaving like a hurt child which wins for one what one 
wants? Mr. Benson leaves the question unanswered, 
but his book gives one more material towards the con- 
struction of a true portrait of a remarkable, lovable, if not 
altogether likeable, man. 

Of the rest of his family he is concerned mainly with his 
two sisters, with Hugh and with himself. One who had 
known the four Bensons, A. C., E. F., Hugh, and Margaret, 
once declared that Margaret was the man of the family. 
Certainly the mind which conceived The Venture of Rational 
Faith was no common one, and her brief, imaginative 
writings have a sterner, brilliant quality, more virile than 
anything in the work of her more famous brothers. Often 
Mr. Benson does not give a composed picture, but we get 
glimpses of an ardent, resolute spirit, contemptuously 
indifferent to the trials of ill-health. When all the family 
were young, they indulged in the usual festivities of an 
active, fanciful group of people, and Mr. Benson is at his 
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best in describing these. In this book, for the first time, 
may be detected in him signs of the sentimental egoism 
which is so conspicuous in Mr. A. C. Benson and in Monsignor 
Hugh Benson. His most vital interests are for his own 


psychology, and he has much to say on his life at school. 


and at Cambridge. For the student of autobiography and 
psychology the pages on his romantic attachments are of 
far greater value than anything else in the book. Inevitably 
one whose home was so coloured by the tempestuous tem- 
perament of the father found school-life a heaven; and 
Mr. Benson has a talent approaching genius for catching 
the peculiar, fleeting emotion of the average boy, the English 
boy who is, if possible, less expressive, more incoherent 
than the English man. Here is a passage describing his 
farewell at Marlborough : 

At last the triend rolled over on to his face and said : “‘ Oh, damn.” 
“Why ?” I asked, knowing quite well. ‘“‘ Because it will be awful 
rot without you.” ‘‘ You'll soon find somebody else,” said I. 
“Funny,” said he. “Laugh, then,” said I. . He stood up 
and picked grass seeds from his clothes. ‘“ Psalms this morning,” 
he said telegraphically. ‘‘I know. ‘Brethren and companions’ 
sake.’ Didn’t think you had noticed.” ‘Rather. Good old 
Psalm.” I took up the cricket-bag, and he pulled at it to carry 
it. A handle came off. “Ass,” said I. ‘“‘ Well, it was three- 
quarters off already,”’ said he. ‘‘ Come on; we shall be late. You 
can leave it at the porter’s lodge.” ‘Oh, may I really ? Thanks 
awfully,” said I. ‘“‘ Sare,’’ said he. 

Does that extreme meiosis, that ultimate barrier of 
reserve, keep affection stronger and less liable to trouble 
than the more emotional methods of other countries, other 
classes, and the other sex? Or does it merely hide from 
its practitioners the greater opportunities of human love, 
induce the growth of the indifferent selfishness whose form 
it simulates ? Pretence of any kind, continuously practised, 
is bound to have its effect, and it is significant that, in this 
book, Mr. Benson has failed to give us a satisfactory picture 
of his mother. It is evident that she had his whole-hearted 
admiration and affection, but he cannot express her; she 
is far less lifelike than the sketch of his father or the more 
elaborate portrait of himself. 


A SOLDIER OF FORTUNE 


Memoirs of the Count de Rochechouart. Authorised 
Translation, by Frances Jackson. Murray. 16s. 

Adventurers have frequently styled themselves “Count,” 
without any genuine claim to the title. It seems, indeed, 
almost inseparable from those picturesque impostors 
exemplified so admirably in his earlier days by Beerbohm 
Tree, and Wilkie Collins’ Fosco bore it with triumphant 
success through the fascinating pages of fiction. There is 
something sinister, almost repugnant, about a marquess; 
he suggests a forged will, if not a cup with arsenic in it. 
But a count is a genial fellow, who will trick you out of 
your ready cash with a smile, and whisk off the heiress on 
whom you had set your heart from under your very nose. 
Why this subtle distinction, unknown to Debrett and the 
Almanac de-Gotha? Frankly, we cannot tell, but it exists. 
Think, on the one hand, of the Marquis de Sade ; think, on 
the other, of Count Cagliostro. Rochechouart, the genuine 
scion of an ancient French line whose history he wrote in 
his old age, played the part in the grand manner on the stage 
of life. When stranded as a boy of sixteen in Milan, he 
won forty louis at faro, the knave of hearts turning up 
four times running. He became aide-de-camp to the 
Tsar Alexander I. through the powerful protection of the 
Imperial mistress, Madame Narishkin. When the Allies 
entered Paris, he quietly dropped the Tsar, having no further 
use for Russian service, and became Commandant of the 
capital. He married the daughter of Ouvrard, the banker ; 


his father-in-law came to hopeless financial grief, but the 
settlements were all right. 

Rochechouart reminds one of Marbot, who describes the 
other side of the Napoleonic campaigns in much the same 
vein of buoyant irresponsibility. 


But he escapes Marbot’s 


colossal vanity, and is for that reason a more trustworthy 
chronicler of events. Clearly, the lessons of his childhood, 
when the emigration of the noblesse left him a derelict little 
slave in a public bathing-house, and forced him later on to 
hawk fans and straw-hats, made by his mother, round the 
shops of Altona and Hamburg, had taught him the virtue of 
self-suppression. At first he patiently took his turn as aide- 
de-camp in the Winter Palace without so much as seeing 
the Tsar. But the battles of Lutzen and Bautzen found 
him on the Emperor’s staff, and his discerning eye speedily 
discovered Alexander to be brave in action, but irresolute 
in council. He is convinced that Bautzen could have been 
turned from a defeat into a victory, if the Tsar had listened 
to the advice of Baron de Croissard, Colonel of the Staff, 
and ventured his troops against the weakened French right 
wing, instead of ordering a retreat. Such “ might-have- 
beens ” are, of course, incapable of proof; still, Rochechouart 
has much sound criticism to set down on the lethargy of the 
Allies which enabled Napoleon, though hopelessly outnum- 
bered, to make head against them. The Austrian general, 
cross-examined on the slowness of his advance, confessed 
that he wished to spare Dresden. “Oh, sacré bleu! Monsieur,” 
exclaimed Moreau, hurling his hat on the ground, “ I do not 
wonder that you have always been defeated during the last 
seventeen years!” One of the Allied chiefs, Bernadotte, 
who had become Prince Royal of Sweden, was playing a lone 
hand of his own. Sent to remonstrate with him on his 
inaction, Rochechouart extracted the impudent confession 
that, apart from a natural reluctance to kill Frenchmen, 
Bernadotte considered the Bourbon line worn out, and 
“ Where is the man that would suit the French better than 
I should?” The astute young diplomat did not leave the 
Prince, however, till he had promised to cross the Elbe as a 
proof of his co-operation in the common cause. 

Exiles never seem at home when they return to their 
fatherland, and Rochechouart is no exception to the rule. 
His fellow-countrymen evidently puzzled him, both by the 
apparent eagerness with which they received the return of 
the Bourbons—an impression, by the way, that other wit- 
nesses fail to substantiate—and the indifference that allowed 
the first Restoration to collapse ignominiously. The chief 
object of his concluding chapter is to vindicate his old 
patron, the Duc de Richelieu, who, devoid of all political 
experience, assumed the Premiership in harassing circum- 
stances, and did his utmost to dissipate the fears of a ‘‘ white 
terror.”” ‘ Those who think,” wrote the Duke sarcastically, 
“that a revolution that has lasted for twenty-seven years 
can be undone by two or three decrees, are furious that we 
do not lend ourselves to such an easy task.” As Com- 
mandant of Paris, Rochechouart had to be in command 
at the execution of Ney, a reprisal that he attributes, no 
doubt justly, to the “ infernal cleverness” of Fouché, now 
Minister of Police. Reading between the lines, we can see 
that he hated the business, but it was not for him to censure 
his superiors. So he lets himself go against a Dutch officer 
in the Russian service whom curiosity led to the scene in full 
uniform. ‘Take off at once,” said the irate Tsar, “the 
Russian uniform you have dishonoured, and never set foot 
in Russia again.” 


THE COIL ABOUT COAL 


The Ownership and Valuation of Mineral Property in the 
United Kingdom. By Sir R. A. S. Repmayne, K.C.B., 
and Gitnert Stone. Longmans. 12s. 6d. net. 


It is significant that we should have published at this 
moment, not a book about coal, as our greatest source of 
light, heat and power, and the basis of the nations 
prosperity, but about all the complications which have 
been wrapped round the private ownership of the nation's 
coal. ‘‘The bulk of the book,” we are told, “ has been 
reduced to the smallest possible limits”; but it is quite a 
portly volume that is nevertheless required to set forth 
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To meet the wishes of our 
ALLY, FRANCE, the Govern- 
ment has reduced the duty on 
Golden Guinea. 


FRANCE is now offering us 
at a moderate price 


THE FINEST 


SPARKLING MUSCATEL, 
GOLDEN GUINEA 


is a medium* dry sparkling 
Wine possessing the well 
known flavour of the 
MUSCAT Grape, which is ‘so 
much appreciated. 


GOLDEN GUINEA 


is the produce of the choicest 
vineyards in France, and only 
the finest Grapes are selected 
from the vines. 


GOLDEN GUINEA 


is made by exactly the same 
process as the best vintage 
champagne, and not arti- 
ficially aerated like many 
cheap Sparkling Wines. 











& 


|| Golden Guinee || 


If you cannot obtain supplies in your district, 
write for particulars to the Wholesale Agents, 


GOLDEN GUINEA, 15 Charlotte St., W.1. 
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ADULATION OF 
THE ANTIQUE 


NTHUSIASTS for bygone [times 

will tell you that nothing new can 

be good or true ; so that in furniture, 

for example, Queen Anne or Louis 

Quinze (or for that matter, Rameses) 

must be good, while to-day’s George 
the Fifth furniture MUST be bad. 


The live eye will discern the beauty, 
appropriateness, and craftsmanlike 
construction and workmanship of the 
Heal Painted Furniture, some pieces 
of which are shown above. 


Heal & Son Ls 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD W 











100,000 CROWNS 
URGENTLY NEEDED 


FOR 


THE “ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING SHIP 


AND THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


AT BISLEY, TWICKENHAM, EALING, SUDBURY AND ROYSTON 
MAINTAINING AND TRAINING 1200 BO/$ AYD GIRLS 





Patrons; THETR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Chairman and Treasurer; C. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 

Chairman of Ship Committee: Howson F. Devitt, Esq. 


Joint Secretaries ; H. BRISTOW WALLEN AND Hesry G. COPELAND. 





Cheques &c. should be made payable to and sent to: 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND “‘ARETHUSA” TRA‘NING SHIP, 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 

















KING’S HALL LECTURES. 
eke FABIAN{SOCIETY’S COURSE of Lectures 


at the King’s Hall this Autumn will deal with 
Mr. and Mrs. SipNEY,WEBB’S new proposals for 


A Constitution for the Socialist 
Commonwealth of Great Britain. 


Not merely in the way of exposition, but with replies 
to criticism, explanations of difficulties and elabora- . 
tions of some of its forecasts of what is going to 
happen to our social order. The sixth and concluding 
lecture by G. BERNARD SHAw will be a commentary 
on the scheme thus outlined. The dates, subjects, 
and lectures are as follows, beginning at 8.30. p.m. :— 


I. Tuesday, 2nd Nov. “ THE National GOVERNMENT.” 
MR. SIDNEY WEBB. 
“Toe Local GOVERNMENT.” 
MRS. SIDNEY WEBB. 
Friday, 12th Nov. “ THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
INDUSTRY.” MR. SIDNEY WEBB. 
IV. Tuesday, 16th Nov. “ VOCATIONAL ORGANISATION.” 
MRS. SIDNEY WEBB. 
“ Tue TRANSITION.” 
MR. SIDNEY WEBB. 
“A COMMENTARY ON THE ‘WEBB 
MR. BERNARD SHAW. 


II. Friday, 5th Nov. 


III. 


V. Friday, roth Nov. 


VI. Friday, 3rd Dec. 
CONSTITUTION.’ ”” 


Admission will be by ticket, for the course, which can be applied for at once 
or for each lecture separately. As the accommodation is limited, preference 
will be given to applicants for tickets for the whole course. Applications for 
single tickets will therefore be reserved until October 25th, 1920, after which 
the remaining seats will be allotted according to priority of application. 


The price of tickets for numbered and reserved stalls is one guinea for the 
course of six, or five shillings for a single lecture; for numbered back 


“balcony” stalls and gallery seats ten shillings and sixpence for the course, 
or half-a-crown for a single lecture ; for numbered upper gallery and back 
“balcony” stalls five shillings for the course, or one shilling for a single 
lecture. 

Applications for tickets should be sent to the Fabian Society, 25 Tothill 
Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 1. 
request. 


A full syllabus will be sent on 
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merely the elements of private property in this part of the 
earth. Extensive and almost innumerable are the com- 
plications which, as here set forth, arise from ownership 
in coal, and vast has been the toll levied by the lawyers on 
the litigants about all the various rights and easements, 
exceptions and implied grants that are tangled up in 
“lateral support,” “ instroke and outstroke,” ‘‘ overs and 
shorts,” and what not. 


Now, the very existence of this coil about coal is a 
continual economic waste, a perpetual annual loss to the 
community, a constant item in the high price that we have 
to pay for the coal we consume. The legal expenses of 
the coal industry are, in the aggregate, enormous. ‘To buy 
a coalmine, as is discovered sooner or later, is to purchase 
a law-suit. Apart from the waste of coal in “ barrier ribs ”’ 
that have to be left standing between the several underground 
properties, and the unnecessary expense incurred in 
uneconomical methods of working necessitated by having 
to avoid trespassing, the certainty of recurring law costs, 
and the perils of potential litigation make colliery owning 
an even more risky business than coal mining—a risk which 
has to be paid for by the consumer in abnormally high rates 
of interest to the capitalist adventurer. As for the difficulties 
and obstructions which these same property rights create 
in the actual extraction of the coal, they are so great and 
glaring that even the authors of this beok were constrained 
to propose to the Coal Industry Commission, and every 
member of the Commission, without exception, felt obliged 
to recommend, the total abolition of private property in 
coal in the earth—that is to say the nationalisation of mining 
royalties—and even the present Cabinet has committed 
itself into carrying this drastic proposal into law. But 
nationalisation of the mining royalties, whilst it would 
cut away a lot of the present waste, would still leave 
the coal-lessees (or so-called colliery owners) encoiled in 
entanglements. 

Yet the plain man, for whom coal is coal, the statesman 
(if there be such a person) concerned with it as the nation’s 
source of heat, light and power, even the economist, when 
he remembers to think of coal as the most important factor 
in the “ wealth,” not of individuals, but of nations, will find 
this book almost irrelevant, except as a reminder of the coil 
of entanglements that we have, by our inadvertence rather 
than by any deliberate national choice, chosen to wind round 
our coal supply. For it is not so much the institution of 
private property—not even the unnecessary extension of 
the conception of private property from clothes and tools 
and ‘consumption goods” to a portion of the earth’s 
crust—which has produced the complications, but the fact 
that this kind of private property happens to have got into 
the ownership of several thousands of separate persons and 
bodies corporate. If all the land (including the coal seams 
below the surface) had been always in a single ownership— 
whether it were that of one gigantic joint stock company, 
or that of the Co-operative Wholesale Society, or that of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, or that of the State itself, 
hardly a single page of this book would or could have been 
written. All the elaborate complications that the lawyers 
have had to evolve have reference, not to coal as coal, not 
even to coal as property, but to coal-bearing lands in which 
the property interests are manifold and in separate hands. 
We might even have had very unequal and very partially 
distributed property rights in the coal measures and the 
colliery undertakings, but if our several properties, however 
unequal, had been in the form of shares in a single joint 

stock corporation owning in fee simple all the coal lands 
and collieries, practically none of the legal complications 
would have arisen. 
This is a more comforting reflection than might, at first 
sight, have seemed likely to arise from the perusal of this 
volume. -We can imagine, indeed, that the first effect of 


reading it on our impatient young revolutionaries might be 
to make them seize the mythical axe with which a decadent 
society is cut down. Surely the only way out is to sweep 


away the whole social order in which our coal has got 
entangled! We commend to them the suggestion that 
it is not the institution of private property that is at fault, 
but merely this absurd multiplicity of ownership interests. 
It is a simple fact that if we try Sir Richard Redmayne’s 
pages, one after another, with national ownership of all 
the coal-bearing land and the coal-extracting mines, all the 
legal complications disappear. 


“LADY ADELA” 


Lady Adela. By Geratp Gow Lp. 
Dyson. 3s. 6d. net. 


The principal characters of Mr. Gould’s sketches are 
Lady Adela, ‘“‘ one of those patricians who travel third class 
for the sake of harrying the ‘lower orders,’ ’’ Adolphus, 
her son, of ‘“‘ the Ministry of Gas and Gaiters,” a retired 
Colonel, peremptory and pro-Consular (his physiognomy 
most accurately rendered by Mr. Will Dyson), a Dean, 
“who wrote the charming human pamphlets on the Victory 
Loan, which brought the results of modern speculation 
into touch with Christian principles,” and “ myself,” 
“‘a chiel among them taking notes.”” The book is, therefore, 
a sort of farcical representation of the lives and thoughts 
of the kind of people whose organ is the Morning Post. 
Lady Adela stands for quite a number of familiar things : 
for protecting British industries “‘ because they are so much 
superior to all others,” for making the Germans “ pay for 
the war,” and for ‘‘ shooting down ” the unpatriotic working 
man. She is not really the pompous fool that Mr. Dyson 
makes her look—the conversation of her little world is 
much brighter than is often the casé in places where the 
above-mentioned leading ideas would excite contemptuous 
laughter. Lady Adela has a gift for the epigrammatic. 
Progress, she says, is the name given by the Tory Party 
to what the Liberals leave undone. But it is Adolphus, 
her son, of the Ministry of Gas and Gaiters, who imparts 
to Lady Adela’s world what it has of comprehending wit 
and wisdom. Mr. Gould could not have provided a more 
admirable foil for Lady Adela herself, for the Colonel, 
the Aesthete, and the Curate—this last who rejoices to find 
in the fact that Boyle’s Law was discovered by Boyle 
a singular confirmation of the Argument from Design. 
(Many of the observations which Mr. Gould puts into 
the mouths of his characters are of the sort Flaubert would 
have cherished for his projected compilation of the asinine 
sayings of mankind.) Adolphus is one of those young 
men whom, if they did not exist, a contemporary satirist 
would find it necessary to invent. No one could be better 
aware of the insubstantial character of the defences which 
protect Lady Adela’s world against the Bolshevists. He 
knows all about the political changes which the last century 
has wrought; all about the growth of the democratic 
principle, and how before 1882 Parliament represented less 
than half a million people, while now it represents nobody ; 
how we could not have afforded the Great European War 
and yet had it; how there are only three ways in which 
the Germans can pay, and none of them without their 
disadvantages; and now when Mr. Lloyd George resigns, 
“all will be lost” (as he likes to put it) ‘‘ save Bonar.” 
Nevertheless, he has elected to phe until the end shoulder 
to shoulder with Lady Adela, the Dean, the Curate and the 
Colonel, against all enemies. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Gould will give us some more 
stories about Lady Adela, again in collaboration with 
Mr. Dyson. Our only complaint so far is that we have had 
less than enough of a good thing. The book is a very short 
one. Even if Bolshevism should overtake us, Mr. Gould 
will not be excused for failing to provide us with more. 
There is no Bolshevik flood imaginable which will submerge 
the Lady Adelas and the Adolphi of England. Mr. Gould 
knows that as well as anyone, which is the reason no deubt 
why his sketches are fundamentally so good-heart d. 
He is not trying to kill, he is not, as some of the Celticised 
readers of the journals in which the sketches originally 
appeared may have fondly imagined, putting a finishing 
touch with the weapon of satire on a dying capitalist or 
bourgeois society. What these pages really provide is a 
caricature of certain permanent sides of the English 
character. 
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INNA 


THE WOUNDS OF 
CENTRAL EUROPE. 


“It is impossible to imagine a more urgent 
purpose.”—Nete Statesman. 


Hunger and Disease 


have cut down thousands of women and 
children whose lives might have been saved 
if help had been available. 

TUBERCULOSIS, TYPHUS, and RICKETS 
are daily claiming victims. We cannot, and 
must not, stand idly aside, and we earnestly 
plead for help in our relief endeavours. 


What is Being Done 


The Friends’ Emergency and War Victims’ Relief 
Committee has workers in the stricken areas administering 
relief. In Austria they are supplying some 40,000 
children with weekly rations. A recent examination 
of the school-children of Vienna established the fact that 
there were only 3.3 per cent. who were not under- 
nourished. Cows have been bought, and hospitals and 
Infant Welfare Centres are being supplied with 1,750 
quarts of milk daily. In Germany the chronic under- 
feeding is producing a race of under-sized and diseased 
children. During the first six months of 1920 the Com- 
mittee has sent {£59,000 of Libesgaben (which is the 
term used by Germans when mentioning the “ love- 
gifts’ sent by English donors) which have been distri- 
buted through the Zentral Ausschuss, the large Central 
Committee at Berlin. The help from outside does not 
exceed 2 per cent. of the total relief work in Germany. 
Other measures deal with children’s homes, middle- 
class relief and student feeding. In Poland the 
work has been handicapped by the war, but refugees 
and child institutions are being helped; and our anti- 
typhus unit is responsible for one of the most urgent 
pieces of sanitation done in Europe to-day. 














WE RELY ON YOUR RESPONSE 
TO PREVENT CURTAILMENT OF 
MUCH MOST PRESSING WORK. 


— 








If you can help do not ignore this great need. but 


PLEASE SEND YOUR GIFTS TO 


FRIENDS’ EMERGENCY AND WAR VICTIMS’ 
RELIEF COMMITTEE 
(A. Ruth Fry, Hon. Sec.), 27 Chancery Lane, London, 
W.C. 2. 


Gifts of Clothing (new or partly worn) will be welcomed 
at the Warehouse, 11 St. Bride Street, London, E.C. 4. 


Kindly mention “ New Statesman" when replying to 
this appeal. 


Buy “* What I Saw in Germany,” by A. G. GARDINER. 
Price 1s., post free 1s. 1}d.; 10s. a dozen from the 
above address. 
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Praise from the Press 

“I am glad to pay a tribute to the we hnowledge, 

and extraordinary interest of this book dealing with the 

B work of the ‘newsmen’ to whose brotherhood I belong. 

Wisi t is the best that has ever been written.""—Sir Philip Gibbs 
a in the DAILY CHRONICLE. 

““ The frankness and insight he shows are admirable. 
BoA deeply interesting book by a writer who commands to 
@ 4 admiration the gift of saying what he means in a plain, 
a strong English.’’—TELEGRAPH. 

“An extremely vacy, readable, and instructive book. 
I can recommend this book. It will live in the literature 
mw oof journalism. It is a fair book, and at times even generous. 

It is written from fullness of knowledge and is extremely 
M@ accurate.”"—" Claudius Cleary” in the British WEEKLY. 
i: =} “‘ A complete history of the English Press—of universal 
* shop ’* interest.""—SUNDAY TIMES. 
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THE CITY 


ARKETS have been depressed on the refusal of the 
M miners to vote for the datum line—a refusal not 
expeeted by the City, whilst plantation and 
rubber shares have fallen on some trouble in Amsterdam 
where people, as here, are struggling to hold stocks of 
commodities rather than sell them at a loss. The fall should 
be utilised by investors with cash at their disposal, for 
there can be little doubt as to the future demand for both 
these products. Royal Dutch Petroleum at anything like 
66, Mexican Eagle at 113, Anglo-Dutch Plantations at 
42s. 6d., Straits Plantations at 50s. and City Association 
at 18s. 9d. should all be picked up at present prices. 
* * 


At the annual general meeting of Bolekow Vaughan & 
Co., Ltd., the great Middlesbrough coal, iron and steel 
concern, the chairman gave some interesting figures with 
regard to the wages of the men employed on the company’s 
collieries during the twelve months ended June 30th, 1914, 
and the twelve months ended June 30th, 1920. In the 
former month the number of men employed on the collieries 
was 8,844; last June it was 9,487. On the figures given 
the chairman seems to have proved his point right enough, 
that while the average output per man employed in 1914 
was 262 tons, in 1920 it was 170 tons, whilst the wages cost 
per ton of coal had risen from 6s. 4d. in 1914 to 19s. 7d. in 
1920, although I daresay there is another side to this 
question. The interesting point, however, is that this 
company has publicly given figures which enable the 
outsider to see the average wage per miner employed, and 
the percentage of increase on 1914. In giving the figures 
the chairman reminded shareholders that in Durham, where 
the company’s collieries are situated, ‘the men have a 
free house or, where that cannot be provided by the 
colliery company, an allowance for house rent, and in all 
cases a more than generous allowance of free coal.” It 
appears that for the twelve months ended June, 1914, 
the 8,844 men employed on Bolckow Vaughan’s collieries 
received an average weekly wage of 31s. 11d. each, and that 
the 9,487 men employed during the twelve months ended 
June, 1920, received an average weekly wage of 64s. 5d., 
or just over 100 per cent. increase. These figures,: which 
it will be observed cover a large number of men, are very 
different from the fancy amounts that circulate in 
conversation as coalminers’ wages; and if some of these 
men receive wages enabling them to have champagne 
suppers, to buy grand pianos, etc., the average amount 
earned by their fellows would be correspondingly less than 
the moderate sums”mentioned above. 

x * * 


The jargon of the stock and produce markets is repellent 
to some readers and fascinating to others. The following 
extract from an American sugar report should be interesting 
to readers of both categories. It would make an excellent 
question in a paper of economics, the examinee being 
requested to deduce from it what had happened in 
connection with sugar, and what line of policy the writer 
wished to advocate. His use of the word “ unfortunately ”’ 
is quaint reading to Europeans, who may not regard as an 
irretrievable disaster‘the possibility of Europe increasing 
its sugar production : 

Out of the chaos which has prevailed in the sugar trade several 
facts are becoming fairly clear. One is that the advance in raw 
sugar to any such price as 26 Gents was a serious mistake for which 
the Cubans in particular, but the refiners in considerable measure, 
were to blame. Co-operative buying on the part of refiners should 
have been permitted in some legal way, so as to prevent the runaway 
market which the realisation of the Cuban drought promptly initiated. 

When the raw sugar market got so far above the world’s parity 
as 26 cents it operated as an enormous magnet drawing to this coun- 
try sugar from unbeard of corners of the earth. In particular, it 
was Oriental sugars in August which proved to be about the last 
straw on the overloaded camel’s back. A good deal of Java sugar 
destined to the United States has been resold to other countries. 
Java sugars have been so unfortunate to American buyers this year 
that it will be many a long year before we again see this country 
attempting to absorb 400,000 tons of Javas. 

So tar as Wall Street is concerned its interest in raw sugar prices 
lies largely in the probable opening price for 1921 Cuban crop sugars. 
The factors determining this price Jevel should crystalise during the 
next sixty days. Broadly speaking, the larger Cuban companies 

price level of less than 11 cents and 
Considerable 1920 sugar has been 


would be disappointed at a 1621 
they seriously hope for 12 cents. 
sold at 12 cents. 


Another fact worth noting is that the abrupt decline in raws from 
23 to 9} cents, a drop of 134 cents per pound was by all odds the 
biggest break which has ever occurred in a single year. In no other 
year has the decline been ple ee! than 3 cents. 

It must be frankly itted that with the utterly abnormal 
conditions which have prevailed in 1920 it has been a most difficult 
year for refiners. On a rising market they all made large profits 
during the first six months of this year. The August break has 
created an extraordinary condition. Too strict enforcement of 
contracts made with the sugar trade would work serious financial 
loss to many distributors. Inevitably the refiners as a whole will 
have some losses to absorb in the second half of 1920, but they have 
the cushion of the large profits of the six months to June 30 to fall 
back upon. 

It may prove to be the case that the break in raw sugar will have 
a beneficial effect on the 1921 Cuban crop. Had 20 or 25 cent 
raw sugar persisted right up to January, the Colonos situation in 
Cuba would have been most serious. The Cubans in recently holding 
a portion of their unsold sugar for 80 cents showed their utter 
inability to appreciate the fundamentals of economics. If the 
Cuban Colonos reduce their extravagant ideas for 1%21 and are 
satisfied with a raw sugar market stabilised at 11 or 12 cents they 
will by so much prolong the years during which Cuba may expect 
to make large sugar earnings. But 20 and 25 cent raw sugar is an 
urgent invitation to European beet countries to hasten their recovery 
to normal production. Cuba has it in its power to prevent Europe 
for years from recovering its sugar production. But such an object 
can be gained only by submitting to able economic leadership. 
Unfortunately there is no warrant for believing that Cuba will adopt 
any policy other than to secure the largest possible measure of 
present profit. 

The August collapse in raw sugar was probably overdone. It 
was a warning and a very emphatic warning of what may be expected 
when the price level of any commodity is abnormally increased in too 
short atime. The world is still short of sugar and will probably be 
short for several years. But there is a price level at which the 
consuming public stops buying and a level which imposes a financial 
burden on the industry greater than it can finance. 


* * 38 


Throughout all the depression of the past few months 
oil shares have stood out as conspicuously firm. Recent 
advices from the United States show that oil is the one 
important commodity which has shown no tendency towards 
lower prices ; in fact, while, generally speaking, in America 
prices of commodities have steadily tended downwards, 
quotations for oil have actually advanced and are continuing 
to advance. Up to 1918 the United States produced over 
60 per cent. of the world’s total of oil, and in 1919 American 
production was 378,000,000 barrels during that year. In 
that same year, however, the United States consumed 
418,000,000 barrels, or 40,000,000 barrels more than the 
home output, which means that reserve stocks are being 
depleted. American consumption of oil is steadily increasing, 
and it is not considered that any corresponding increase In 
the home production is likely to occur, for the United States 
is one of the-oldest oil producers and in no other country 
is geological data so complete or so well established. 
Throughout the whole world oil and its numerous products, 
such as petrol, are in rapidly increasing demand, and the 
output is not keeping pace with the demand. Mexico 1s 
the chief outside source of oil, but the United States will 
be a serious competitor of Europe in obtaining supplies 
from that country. At the present time Mexico is shipping 
oil at the rate of 147,000,000 barrels per annum, which is 
something like 38 per cent. of the American production, 
and Mexico’s contribution to the world’s supplies looks 
capable of great expansion, for the Mexican Eagle Oil 
Company alone make it clear that that concern Is thus far 
shipping less than half of its possible production, and awaits 
the construction of more refinerics and more tank steamers. 
Other fields which are being opened up and_have great 
potentialities as oil producers are the Canadian North W est , 
Trinidad, Venezuela, Colombia and Argentina, _whilst 
Russia is, of course, an enormous producer, and with the 
re-establishment of commercial relations and peace with 
that country it should soon again become an exporter. 
Rumania also produces a good deal of oil, and, as we all 
know, there is oil in Persia and Mesopotamia which is going 
to be developed even if it costs the British taxpayer, through 
the War Office, two millions for every million pounds worth 
of oil produced. Last of all,there are the possibilities of 
oil in the United Kingdom itself, but however much oil is 
produced, the demand for it is insatiable, and the rise im 
the price of shares of companies, whose properties have 
been proved to contain oil in payable quantities, appears 
fully justified, and by no means to have reached its maximum. 

A. Emi Davies. 
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THE 


MODERATE PARTY 


PROGRAMME 


1. Reference Irish Problem to League of Nations. 
2. Surrender to State of War Period Profits in excess of £10,000 in individual hands. 
3. Surrender to State of all property in individual hands in excess of £100,000. 


Proceeds from 2 and 3 to be earmarked for reduction of National Debt, and one of the penalties 


for evasion to be two years’ hard labour. 


A General levy on Capital—the policy of the inexperienced Labour Party—is recognised to be 
absurd, whereas every Banker knows that the proposal of the Moderate Party is practical and 
immediately enforceable, without prejudicing the effective functioning of the capitalist system. 





AMERICA, IRELAND AND JAPAN 


Governor Cox and the League of Nations 


To GOVERNOR COX. 

Sir, 

We are told by a Morning Post correspondent (October 7) 
that you are a League of Nations crusader. To you, therefore, 
the League is something more than an Irish vote-catching 
instrument ; and, in your high conception of its power and 
utility, it carries a message of hope and encouragement to the 
toiling masses of Japan in their overcrowded home. Would 
you not be showing a greater reverence and respect, as a crusader 
for this political deity—at whose shrine Asquith, Grey, and 
our beloved “ Robert’ pay constant homage—were you to 
ascertain the view of the League on the Irish problem, instead 
of proclaiming your own personal opinion? It is intelligible 
that the League of Nations should uphold and maintain its 
own law. It is possible that the League of Nations may adopt 
an attitude towards Ireland similar to yours. But, surely, 
the League is not in any way concerned with Cox’s Law for 
Ireland. And it is, at least, curious that you should incite 
the Catholic Irish to fight against the Protestant minority, 
at the same time declaring that, if elected, you will bring the 
question of Ireland before the League. Is there not evidence 
here of muddled thinking ? 

Now, as a League crusader, seeking to remove the causes 
of future wars, you will admit that Japan’s excess population 
presents a far more formidable problem than the vulgar Irish 
squabble which, au fond, relates to a conflict between the 
Christian Churches in Ireland, in itself a disgrace to what, by 
courtesy, is termed white civilisation. May we, therefore, 
suggest to you that you should, if elected, influence the League 
of Nations to take in hand, first of all, the urgent problem of 
Japan, and to direct its attention at a later stage to the senti- 
mental and largely illusory difficulties of the Irish Christians ? 
For such a course much can be claimed. To Ireland the advan- 
tages will be great. Let us consider together the prospect 
that presents itself. 

From the League of Nations Japan will expect to receive 
facilities for expansion in conformity with the needs of her 
growing population. And in such a matter, which concerns 
the determination and definition of human rights, it is to be 
assumed that the heads of the Christian Churches will be 
invited to assist the League in the performance of its mighty 
task. The Vatican has already given its blessing to the League 
of Nations. The co-operation of the Roman Catholic Church 
is, therefore, assured. His Holiness the Pope and His Grace 


the Archbishop of Canterbury, supported by their respective 
advisers, will be called upon to pronounce judgment upon the 
duty of the League towards Japan, as interpreted by the 
Christian Churches. Forgetting for the moment the back- 
door brawling of the miserable Irish Christians, will you not 
look forward with all the enthusiasm of a crusader to the part 
which the Protestant and Catholic Churches, in warm fellow- 
ship and hearty co-operation, may well be destined to play in 
what may prove to be the greatest drama in the history of the 
world ? Compared with this, how small a thing is a Kansas 
City Irish vote ! 

At the word Ireland, the Christian Churches (favoured 
by the American and British peoples) snarl at each other. At 
the word Japan, we may expect such a holy communion of 
thought as to lead up to a great spiritual reunion which shall 
leave a mark of matchless splendour upon the centuries. For, 
what wil] it matter should the Japanese be sacrificed upon the 
altar of Christ if Carson and de Valera, Mannix and Hughes, 
Hearst and Robert Cecil are thereby taught to love each other, | 
and to burn Imperial incense to the glory of the white man’s 
Sod ? March on, most honourable crusader. We give you 
this one warning, as you pursue your dangerous path. Those 
Irish Christians will cheat you yet! 

There is one other point; one of great interest to an 
American advocate of the League of Nations. The League is 
expected to protect with fatherly care the economic interests 
of its members. Does the League suppose that there can be 
any improvement in the relations between Capital and Labour 
if a limitation is not imposed upon individual wealth? Capital 
may be clever enough to avoid this issue. The sleek bankers 
at Brussels have not raised the question. And the stupidity 
of Labour passes all understanding. The responsibility, how- 
ever, ot the League of Nations remains. It is true that the 
Christian Churches are strangely reticent upon the vital world 
question of the limitation of individual wealth, but the League 
is expected to exert high moral authority and to deal in funda- 
mental fashion with our greatest social problem, the problem 
of extreme poverty co-existent with extreme wealth. To 

explain your view upon this subject to the American electors 
may prove to be your last and greatest act as a League of 
Nations crusader. 
Respectfully, 


MODERATE PARTY. 


If you wish to suoport the Moderate Party write to 


“ Moderate Party,” 5, Nicholas Lanz, London, E.C.4. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 





BIRKBECEK COLLEGE 


Day and Evening Courses for the degrees of the University of London 
in the faculties of 
ARTS, SCIENCE AND LAWS. 
Courses in Classical, French, English, German and 
ITALIAN LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE 

are open to non-University students, 

Calendar 1s., by post 1s. 4d. Prospectus free. 

Birkbeck College, E.C. 4. G. F. TROUP HORNE, 

Secretary. 





OUSEHOLD AND SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 
(KING'S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 

CAMPDEN HILL ROAD, W.8. Dean: Miss Lane-Craypon, M.D., D.Sc. (Lond.). 

Students are prepared for the Household and Social Science Degree of the University, 

length of course three years. Also One Year courses: (a) in Applied Science for those 

holding Domestic Arts Diplomas, and (6) in Household Management. Fees, 30 guineas 

per annum. Residence if required. All Courses commence in October. Further 
particulars on application to the Secretary. 





GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE 
For Men and Women StuDENTs 
(recognised by the Board of Education). 

REPARATION, THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL, for 
Educational Social Work, and for Teaching, particularly in the new Day 
Continuation Schools. Courses are arranged to meet the individual needs of 

students, according to previous education and experience. 
wen y for particulars to Principat, Halsey Training College, 11 Tavistock Square, 
lL 





ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON, Training College oo Teachers. ~~ * ¥ Rt. Hon. 

Sir William —— LL.D. ; Chairman m. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M. "Ac —For information concerning 

Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the 
Principal, Miss Lawrence. 





F 4st LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E.1. 
be gp nd Coursss in Arts, Science, Mspicine, and Enainexrine for Men 

and Women. Fee 15 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 
spectus post free from REeGisTRar. 





SCHOOLS. 





ADMINTON HOUSE JUNIOR SCHOOL, 
Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 

A co-educational school for children up to 14 years of age. The aim of the 
school is to develop the children, so that they may realise their individualities to the 
full, while at the same time serving the community to which they belong. The educa- 
tional outlook is broad and serious, and the children have the advantage of being taught 
by specialists from the senior school. 

In charge of the school: 
Beatrice M. Baker, B.A. (London), Henry Lyn Harris, B.A., LL.B, (Cambridge). 
In charge of the boarding house: Mr. and Mrs Lyn Harris, 
For further particulars apply to the Secretary, Badminton House, Clifton, Bristo 





HE LONDON wt ent any SCHOOL, 15 & 17 Finchley Road, N.W.8, 
opened three years as an experiment, to offer a first-class MODERN 
EDUCATION on NATURAL LINES. Open-air classes, Eurythmics, 
Dancing, Music Appreciation, Acting, — wing. Painting, Modelling, History 
of Art, Gardening, Cookery, Fine Laundry, "Handicrafts. A Brancu of this ScHOooL 
will open after Christmas in the Country or at the Sea. Boarpers are now entering. 
Inclusive fees, 150 guineas the year; only extras, individual music and singing lessons, 
riding and personal expenses, also medical attendance. Co-education till 13, girls 
remain till 19. Pupils will be prepared for matriculation, if aptitude for such work is 
shown. Principals: The Misses Manvitie and Mrs. C. H. NicHoLts. 


ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, 


T. GEORGE'S, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 
three years. -air classes. Montessori methods adopted and new Kerri 
educational ideals Tp in a natural, healthy atmosphere, Gerrard's Cross is 

situated on a tableland of gravel soil, 300 feet above.sea-level. For further particulars 
apply to the PrinciPaL. 


MALTMAN’S _ GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress; ae Cuameers, Girton College, Combeticn, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intelleet and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to encourage self-expression by —_ of Literature, Acting, Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description; to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work such as Cookery, Gardening ond suv Soon +_ The girls will be 
neon for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in 
usic or Art. Fees inclusive of Eurythmics, Elocution, Dancing. Cookery and al! 
such subjects as should be part of every girl's education, 180 yy year. Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above ope ny is on gravel soil. house is “delightfully 
situated in its own grounds of 


LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 


4 ee BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of s- The Course of Training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 
Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 








15 acres. 








SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 


36 PARLIAMENT HILL, HAMPSTEAD, N.W.3. 


EVERLEY, 
partially deaf children. All 


Co-educational boarding school for totally and 


instruction given by means of speech and Feline. the aim entirely 


normal development in every direction. Gymnastics and games taken with classes of 
hearing children. Pupils received from 2$ years of age. Entire charge taken of 
children whose parents are abroad. 


For fees, references, ete., apply to the Princrpacs 


West RUNTON HOUSE, WEST RUNTON (nr. CROMER), 
NORFOLK. 

The above will be opened in January next asa PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS: 

Prospecius gud full particulars from J.G. WHITFIELD, M.A. (Oxon), Head-master’ 





. 4 MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newnham 
College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College, 





LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, 


Prospectus on application to Miss '’ M. S. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons.). 
Next Term begins September 23rd Tel. : 7 Grayshott. 





S": URSULA’S SCHOOL, GRAYSHOTT, HINDHEAD. 
Home School for Girls from 6 years of age, and for Boys up to Preparatory 

School age. For further particulars apply to the Principals, Miss Erne. James 
(Higher Certificate National Froebel Union) and Miss E. M. Prowse (Newnham 
College, Cambridge). 





EREFORD SCHOOL. An ancient Public School with valuable 
Leaving Exhibitions to the Universities. Vacancies next term. Preparatory 
School for younger boys attached. Autumn Term begins September 16.—For 

Prospectus apply to Dr. Crezs, the Headmaster. 





HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 


Principal: Miss Ricmarpson, B.A 
Home School on Progressive Lines. Special attention to health and character. 


TYPEWRITING. 


| s3eeS 








"T EStiImonials, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 

MSS., etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel.: 
Central 1565. 





YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy McFartane, 


11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 





UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 


experienced typist.—Mrs, Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 





RANSLATIONS, Typing and Secretarial work undertaken by 
highly skilled gentlewoman. Own typewriter, Guaranteed work. Moderate terms. 
Address Mrs. Cusrsman, 19 Abingdon Bidgs, Boundary Street, London, E. 2, 





XPERT TYPEWRITING.—MSS. promptly and accurately 
copied, Moderate terms. Nine years’ literary typing experience.—Miss 
Hivpitcn, 11 Osborne Road, Palmer's Green, N 





UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, POEMS, and SERMONS accurately 
and promptly typed by highly skilled typist. Own typewriter.—Address, 
Miss Green, 44 Milton Street, Swanscombe, Kent. 





A emes MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
gentlewomen at home; translations undertaken. Own typewriter. Moderate 
Terms.—M., 1 Grosvenor Terrace, Swanage. 





LITERARY AGENCIES. 





ONALD MASSEY, Literary AGENT. No reading fee charged. 
Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and Serials from about 

80.000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is charged. Authors’ M 
typed.—RonaLp Massey, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4. 





A= should send for | ar worang of THE aap my LITERARY 


SERVICE, which red and kets.— Write 
Reaper, Eldon Literary eS RD) Eldon yb ‘Fleet a= E.C. 4. 








TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 





PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
For LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 


Nov. 4. ALGERIA and TUNISIA, “ THE GARDEN OF ALLAH," 32 days, 98 ens, 
Dec, 9. EGYPT, etc., 8 weeks, 285 gns. 

Spring. ALGERIA, SPAIN, etc. 

Accompanied by Miss Bisuor, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, S.E. 19. 





ICTORIA,” egy mg =: LAKE.~Large Private Hotel. 
Wildest scenery. Quietne Best centre for ~7 ee mountaineering. 
Moderate charges. Write 473 ‘illustrated tariff and guide. 

BEAUTIFUL AUTUMN HOLIDAY. 





ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN Guest House. Centrally and very 

pleasantly situated in best locality. Quite near sea. Seasonable festivities at 

mas and the New Year. | Tariff, with photo, on application.—Mrs. RoGrers 
(cookery diploma), 2 Jevington Gardens. 





Boarding-House. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst 
Separate tables.—Apply 


Few minutes from cliffs, lifts and winter gardens. 
M. Wuarrton, Acting Secretary. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 





OOKS, PRINTS, and MSS. BOUGHT, or VALUED for 
PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand, and 43 Piccadilly. 
Telephone : Central 1515. 
Telegraphic Address : Bookmen, London. 
Established in 1816. 





OOKS.—Maeterlinck’s Life of the Bee, illus. Detail IgIl, i: 
The Bird, tl 
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OOKS.—Wheatley’s Pepys Diary, 10 Vols., £7 10s.; Sir Walter 
Besant, London, 1,205 Ulustrations, 10 vols., £12 (cost £20); Geo. wy 
Novels and Poems, 17 vols., £4 15s. ; Bryan’ s Dictionary of Painters, 5 vols., £7 10s. 

Brangwyn's Etched Work, 200 illustrations, £4 4s.; Dickens’ Works, 22 vols., "£5 10s. ; 
Dumas’ Novels, 25 vols., £6; Scott’s Novels, 25 vols., £4 48.; Burton's Arabian Nights. 
17 vols., unexpurgated. $28; Stevenson’s Works, 25 vols., Swanston edition, £30; Wal- 
’s Letters by Toynbee, 18 vols., £5 10s.; Dictionary of National Biography. with 
plement, 23 vols., thin paper issue, £20. All books supplied. State wa - 
logues free. —HOLLAND Bros., 2], John Bright Street, Birmingham. 3,000 books wanted. 
List free. Wanted, Conrad's “Tales of Unrest, 1898. 





TUDIES IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SEX” by Havelock 
Ellis. Six vols., 8vo, cloth, £5 12s. 6d., carr. paid.—Frawx Mucougstone, 
9 St. Nicholas Street, Leicester. Orders filled direct, or through any bookseller’ 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





OUNG GIRL, just left college with Inter, B.A. (modern 
languages), desires to obtaia post as Secretary or Assistant to Society or 
individual, or journalistic post where experience could be gained. Part time 

preferred. Small! salary pone Ay 4 congenial occupation with future prospects,— 


waly Box 609, New Sraresman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, L 
<. 2, 





APABLE LADY SECRETARY seeks whole or part time 
engagement. Shorthand, French, Book-keeping, etc. Good references.—Box 
608, New Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 





pp Omaat ac HELP wanted for Vegetarian family at Pinner. One 
boy aged 4. Plenty of freedom and good wages.—Box 604, New SraTEsMAN 
Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





a. Ane. having half-acre of land, planted fruit! trees, rich soil, 
suitable for intensive culture or poultry farming, would like working partner. 

Only 8 miles from City.—Apply Box 611, New Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





pe perngey DOCTOR, recently set up a practice in North 
London, is desirous of accommodating bachelor, or married couple without 

children, as paying guests at own residence, situated within easy distance of 
Hampstead Tube and North London, ‘Bus facilities, Terms from 8 guineas by 
eg 7a 610, New Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
ondon, ~& 





FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION, 

INGSWOOD, SURREY.—FREEHOLD DETACHED RESIDENCE 
in half-acre garden ; 3 minutes from Kingswood Stn.; 45-50 mins. from Town 
(Cannon St., London Bridge and Charing Cross); 13 miles from Walton Heath 

Golf Links; 2 reception rooms, fireplace hall, 6 drooms, 3 lavatories, garage, 
tennis lawn, fowl house and run, large gardener’s shed. 500 ft above sea-le vel, good 
views. Gas and company's water, Price £3,800. Would entertain mortgage fi, 500 
at 6%.—For further particulars and photograph write Box 607, New STATESMAN 
Office. 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





LLOTMENT-GARDEN in Marylebone Road, cultivated by school- 
boys, needs someone to organize work two afternoons weekly.—GREENWooD, 
67 Cambridge Terrace, W. 2. 





SexCeLLaars BANK NOTEPAPER.—Sample ream (480 sheets 
10 x 8), 5/3; three, 14/3; six, 27/-, post free. Court Envelopes, 1,000 12/-; 500, 6/6 
___ Samples free for id. stamp —JAMES Ericson & Co.. 2 Tudor Street, E.C. 4. 


G#ORTHAND (Pitman’s).—Expert postal tuition. Working know- 
ledge nny! as pan ql goqutes. —A. Brake, M.I.P.S., 14 Brooklyn Road, 








a TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT. Vulcanite, Gold, Silver, 
Platinum. Highest prices paseo. Money at once. Call or post. Messrs 
V. Pacer, 219 Oxford Street, London 


EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ”’ are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling per line per insertion. (A 

line comprises about ten words.) Substantial reductions are allowed 

for a series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application 
to the Advertisement Manager, Trt NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great 

Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 














REFORMED INNS. 


Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 
Inns and Hotels managed by the 
People’s Refreshment House Associa- 
tion Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum 
dividend 72 °/,) or 6°/, Loan Stock. 


P.R.H.A. Ltd., St. George’s House, 
193 Regent Street, W. 1. 





LIVERPOOL VICTORIA 


FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 
Chief Office: St. Andrew Street, London, E.C. 4. 


CLAIMS PAID - - - - ° 


£15 ,000 ,000 
INVESTED FUNDS - - - - £8 ,000 ,000 
ANNUAL INCOME - - - - £3 ,000 ,000 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES AT 
POPULAR RATES. 

Liverpool Victoria A 

and Agents throug 


Insurance. ARTHUR HENRI, Secretary. 





AN ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLICY 


will enable your family to redeem the mortgage on your 
house if you die, and will enable you to pay it yourself 
if you live. 


INSURE WITH THE 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 








THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 
(Clese Row 


te Seuthbamptes Row.) 
Painted and Decorated Furniture, Hand Thrown Pottery, 
Plaited Felt = and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalmatics, 
“ Thibald ”’ Jerkins and Hand-made Jewellery. 


proved Society.—Our numerous Branch Offices 
oat the Kingdom transact National Health 











EVERY MAN THEATRE 
(Hamp d Tube Station) Nightly 8.15. Mats. every Sat., 2.30. 


Oct. ll to 20. You Never Can Text, by George Bernard Shaw. 
Oct. 21. Tue Founpation, by John Galsworthy. 
All seats booked in advance. 7/6, 5/-. 2/6. Hampstead 7224. 


Sold Out | 


OR some time THe New STATESMAN 
has been “Sold Out” very soon after 
publication, although the margin allowed 

for chance sales has been increased week by 
week. Readers are advised to give a definite 
order to their Newsagent to reserve a copy 
each week, or, alternatively, to send a 
Postal Subscription, the rates for which, post 
free to any address in the world, are :— 





One Year . 30s. Od. 

Six Months .. 15s. Od. 

Three Months... 7s. 6d. 
Subscriptions should be addressed The 


PUBLISHER, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10, Great 
Queen Street, Ringetay. laaiet. W.C 2.4.4 
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SIR GEORGE KEKEWICH REMINISCENCES 


The Education Department and After By Sir GEORGE W. KEKEWICH, K.C.B. 21s. net. 


“‘ Sir George Kekewich and Anthony Trollope are, so far as we know, the only permanent officials who have written a book 
about their own departments . . . Sir George was genuinely interested in his duties and did well the work which he found 
to his Land.” —Saturday Review. 


W. T. MASSEY’S PALESTINE TRILOGY 








The Desert Campaigns Illustrated by JAMES McBEY. 6s. net. By W. T. MASSEY, 
How Jerusalem Was Won Illustrated. 21s. net. By W. T. MASSEY. 
Allenby’s Final Triumph Illustrated. 218. net. By W. T. MASSEY. 


“No war correspondent did better than Mr. Massey, who with the greatest loyalty and discretion followed throughout the 
fortunes of the E.E.F., and who has now completed his trilogy with an account of the great triumphs achieved by that force in 
1918."—Times Literary Supplement. 


THE LIFE OF SIR STANLEY MAUDE 


Authorised Memorial Biography of the Conqueror of Baghdad 21s. net. By Major-General 


Sir C. E. CALLWELL, K.C.B. Illustrated. 
“ General Callwell is in the very front rank of military writers . . . one of the very few who combine learning in the 


military art with ability to make it interesting to others.’—Times Literary Supplement. 


COLONEL REPINGTON’S DIARY 


The First World War, 1914-1918 3 impressions in 3 weeks. 2 vols. 42s. net. By C. & C. REPINGTON, C.M.G. 


PRINCESS BLUCHER’S DIARY 














An English Wife in Berlin Seventh Impression printing. 19s. net. By EVELYN PRINCESS BLUCHER. 
HILAIRE BELLOC’S HISTORICAL FAITH 
Europe and the Faith 178, 6d. net. By HILAIRE BELLOC. 


“ In a deep and mystic sense Mr. Belloc is one with his subject-matter. ‘ Europe and the Faith ’ is a most clever and stimu- 
lating essay written with Mr. Belloc’s usual power.””—Nation. 


A HISTORY OF CHARTISM 


A History of the Chartist Movement portrait. 16s. net. By JULIUS WEST. With an Introduction by 





J. C. Squire. 
“His posthumous work shows great insight and historical skill. . . . A real contribution to knowledge and a trust- 
worthy historical summary of an interesting episode in the politics of Great Britain and of Europe. . . . No mere part 


pamphlet.” —Glasgow Herald. 


A HISTORY OF XIXth CENTURY EUROPE 


Since Waterloo : Europe and the British Isles from 1815-1919 os. 6a. net. By ROBERT JONES, D.S.C. 
“ Dr. Jones’ fascinating book. . . . Every father of a family will do well to take home this book for his children, and 
if he begins himself to read it in the train he will go on to the end and learn a lot.”—New Statesman. 








Messrs. Constable Announce the following Forthcoming Publications 





The Autobiography of Andrew Carnegie Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 


Reminiscences of Arthur Coleridge Demy 8vo. By J. A. FULLER MAITLAND 





Suyorof A Life of the Famous Russian General. Demy 8vo. By W. LYON BLEASE. 
By Major-General Sir C. E. CALLWELL, K.C.B. 


Experiences of a Dug Out Demy 8vo. 218. net. 


Cecil Rhodes By BASII, WILLIAMS. 
Victor Hugo By MARY DUCLAUX. 


Paul Verlaine Demy 8vo. By Hon. HAROLD NICOLSON, C.M.G. 
Shelley and Celderon and other Essays on Spanish and English Poetry. Demy 8vo. By S. DE MADARIAGA, 
Mein Currents of Spanish Literature Crown 8vo. J. D: M. FORD. 





The Tale.of Terror Extra Crown 8vo. EDITH BIRKHEAD. 


The Theatre Advancing Frontispiece. GORDON CRAIG. 
A Child's Day New Edition. Illustrations by CARINE and WiLL, CADBY. By WALTER DE LA MARE. 
Peacock Pie [Illustrations in Colour and Black-and-White by W. HEATH ROBINSON. By WALTER DE LA MARE. 
Saowdrop 20 full-page plates in colour. By Brothers GRIMM. Illustrations by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 








Hensel and Grethel 20 full-page plates in colour. By Brothers GRIMM. Illustrations by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 
Illustrations in Colour and Black-and-White by RoNALD BALFour. 





Omer Khayyam By EDWARD FITZGERALD. 


Two new volumes in Constable’s “ Makers of the Nineteenth Century ” series. 
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